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“ Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“Tn aer build loveliest.” 


MILTON, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


a 


PEMALE SOVERFIGNTY. 


“ A fair vestal throned by the west.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

% TE have thought we could not bet- 
ter ornamenta miscellany which 

is addressed to the British ladies than 
by a correct representation of that 
lady who, by her rank, may be said 
to head them, and who, in the ful- 
filment of her presumptive destiny, 
will possess so glorious an opportu- 
nity to dignify the name. We know 
not how it may be with our readers, 
but ourearly associations have rather 


biassed us im favour of female sove- | 


reignty in Great Britain. The reigns 
of two out of three of our queens, 
those of Elizabeth and Anne, were 
decidedly favourable to their coun- 
trv, not merely in its general political 
relations, but in its moral and intel- 
lectual progress. ‘Phe vigorous and 
critically-timed rule of the former 


| only their sovereign, but appeared 





worthy to be so. 

Inthe article of capacity there can 
be no comparison between Elizabeth 
and Anne, yet the reign of the latter 
was not discreditable, cither in peace 
or in war; and, what is still more 
honourable to this only apology for 
her family, it was during her sway 
that the vile profligacy of principle 
and of conduct, introduced by her 
dissolute uncle, decidedly yielded to 
a better turn of public mind. A 
certain moral suavity in manners, 
taste, and literature, began to assume 
the place of mere wit and licentious- 
ness; and the labours of Steele, Ad- 
dison, Swift, Arbuthnot, Congreve, 
Prior, andof the dawn of Pope, give 
this period some pretension to the 


title it has received of the English 


created one of the most striking eras | 


in our history. Released from the 
benumbing power of superstition, 
the germ of English mind burst into 
unusual strength and luxuriance, and 


became at once unboundedly fanci- | 
ful and = philosophically profound, | 


Names dear to national recollection, 
as statesmen, philosophers, warriors, 
and poets, adorned her capital or 
surrounded her throne; and be it 
acknowledged by all decriers of fe- 
minine capability, that she was not 
Britisu Lapy’s Mag, No. 5, 
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Augustan age—that is, supposing 
the highest order of the sprightly, 
the elegant, the ethical, and the cor- 
rect, to merit that appellation, 
Looking at the past, therefore, 
although we have witnessed some sa- 
pient shakes of the head upon the 
subject, we see nothing inthe “ mon- 
strous regimen of women,” to use the 
phrase of the ungallant Knox, which 
ought to carry apprebension to the 
minds of Englishmen, Never, in 


fact, is the assumed superiority of 
man Tess distinguishable than im 
the expectation or exercise of in. 


et 











ran 
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royalty. * Thus know- 
savs the sensible writer 
our French Theatre,* “ which gives 
the influence to man in society, Is 
not that knowledge which is the re- 
sult education (and, he might 
have added, of native superiority), 
but the result of circumstances ; his 


heritable 
ledge,’ 


of 


employments are physic ally out of 


the province of women, Now this 
circumstantial knowledge is precisely 
that which a sovereign, present or 
expectant, cau neve racquire. ‘Taken 
out of the arena and from the health- 
ful collision of lis fellow men, to 
him all is bow and acquiescence ; 
even sex and beauty farego their 
claims in his favour, and pay the at- 
tention they should receive. In 
What respect, then, does the king and 
the man, thus circumstanced, ditler 
from the queen and the woman? Tn 
none: the soul of the distinction is 
Jost: for who will assert: that) the 
former, divested of all his mvigorat- 
ing opportunities, Is mentally supe- 
rior to the latter; or that, upon a 
string of submitted propositions, the 
one sex, In the abstract, cannot de- 
cide as wisely as the other, Atleast, 
glancing retrospectively at history, 
aud direetly at fact, we are not aware 
of any thing, 
monarchs, to countenance so ambi- 
tious an assumption, 


tt the male ruler has few of the 


of 


in the general run of 








positive advantages of lus sex, he ds | 


7 ally desfitute of some of the ne- 
gative ones belonging to the female. 
in a country, we will not say Rus- 
sia, but England, the woman cannot 
readily step into: sensuality and in- 
temperance. — Kings re sembling Co- 
mus are common enough, but queens 
hike Circe are rare. As far, there- 
fore, as courtly example can he sup- 
posed intliential, the government of 
Woman is favourable to the minor | 
morals, which add grace and deco- 

rum to social mtercourse. 
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Female Sovereignty. 


Thus much with respect to the 
sovereign. In reference to the sub- 
ject, the female reign is clearly pro- 
ductive of that ‘f generous loyalty to 
sex and rank,” ‘the abatement in 
which a late eloquent writer, with 
somewhat of hyperbole, atlected to 
deplore. Another author (we can- 
not unmediately recollect his name), 
speaking of the aflection of the bro- 
ther to the sister in families judici- 
ously brought up, calls it one of the 
most beautiful of humanattachments, 
secretly strengthened by the 


smice, 
operation of sex, it is tender, vet dis- 
passionate— fervent, vet pure. May 


uot the devotion of the male and act- 
ing populationtoa female sovereign be 
somewhat similar?) Elizabeth found 
it so, and was loved even to enthiu- 
siasm, It must, in fact, be a long 
and obstinate course of folly and 
misgovernment which can eradicate 
a disposition so congenial to the sen- 
timents and sympathies of civilised 
humanity. 

Although well read i romances 
and fairy tales, Sender, Calprenede, 
and D’Aunois; and consequently in- 
timately acquainted with the sleeping 
and waking thoughts of beautiful 
princesses of eighteen or thereabouts, 
we are difiident of our powers of ima- 
gining those of an heiress presumptive 
of Great Britain, Suchan excursion 
of the spirit is doubtless a daring 
one; but, presuming ourselves ad. 
mitted to the pure and calm recesses 
of virgin consciousness, what, in our 
mind’s eve, do we see there.—An 
awful sense of the importance of the 
ties which connect the destinies of ; 
great nation with the wisdom and 
good conduct of an individual ;—a 
steady determination to infuse all 
possible purity and disinterestedness 
into the constitutional media through 
Which its prosperity must be increas- 
its grievances redressed, and its 
energies directed ; —a magnanimous 
resolve to despise ignorant calumny, 
and attend to judicious censure ;—in 
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a word, a holy purpose is to descend 
to the grave amidst the tears of myri- 
ads, and to live for ever in the gra- 
titude and admiration of mankind. 
Ep. 
*.* The original of the accompanying 
Portrait is a cast by Ruow, of almost 
Jmatchless execution, 
a 
To the Editor of the B: itish Lady's Magazine. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN DRESS. 
(Continued from our last Magazine. ) 
MR. EDITOR, 
It was my intention to have intro- 
duced the second part of my dream 
upon the French Revolution in 
Dress, recently, and [ will say un- 
fortunately, efiected i in E ngland, by 
a few remarks upon the character of 
French ladies, if the word character 
can indeed be applied to them. So 
unfavourable, however, have recent 
events been to any calm reflections 
upon the subject, that, after five or 
six trials, ] determined to omit them, 
as I Sound it impossible, with my 
natural warmth, to confine myself 
within those bounds which should 
undoubtedly be observed to the fair 
sex in all parts of the world. If, in 


continuing my vision (for so, on ac- | 


count of its allegorical nature, if 
may be termed), you, Mr. Editor, 
find that LT have not observed the 
strictest de -coruln, have the goodness 
to employ your e rasing-hnife in pu- 
nishing my ‘ofience.* 

My last letter concluded with the 
meeting of the lady in the French 
dress and the lady in the English 
dress, upon the bridge crossing the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park ; and it 
contrasted the gaudy and elaborate 
cumbrousness of the first with the 
neat and tasteful simplicity of the 
last.—1 will now proceed. 


ee en 





* Our friend Celebs will find that in 
two or three slight instances we have 
exercised our editorial discretion, ac- 
cording to his desire. We are, however, 
far trom blaming his honest zeal upon 
this subject, —Ep. 











The French Revolution in Dress. 39: 


The French lady (for so, on ac- 
count of her habiliments, I shall call 
her, though m truth, and to my sor- 
row, | atterwards found she was an 
Englishwoman) having gratified her 
vanity sutliciently for the present in 
the watery mirror, turned just as the 
English lady was making a circuit 
round her, as if there were some- 
thing repulsive about her that kept 
innocence and excellence at a dis- 
tance. Madame immediately began 
to bridle up, as if she recognised an 
enemy, and said, with a spiteful and 
envious sneer “You may well avoid 
me, miss.” The English lady hesi- 
tated, not having heard distinctly, 
and doubting whether she were ad- 
dressed. “ You may well avoid me, 
[ say,” repeated the other ina louder 
and angry tone. A blush of timidity 
overspread the fair face of the Fug- 
lish lady, and she proceeded more 
quickly on her way, not knowing 
why she was thus spoken to. Ma- 
dame then quitted the parapet, 
against which she had leaned, and, 
advancing a step or two to follow the 
other, exclaimed, ‘* Yes, I see how 


it is, Miss Innocence, you pres 


tend not to know me.”—* Indeed I 
have not the pleasure,” rejoined the 
other. —“* Have you the pleasure of 
recollecting the ball at Mrs. D—'s? 
Have you the pleasure of yecollect- 
ing when you mouopolised the atten- 
tion of all the company, and [ could 
get no partners but an obsolete 
French marquis and two miserable 
old bachelors? Aye, aye, you have 
the pleasure of recollecting that, I 
dare say. Ah, dissembler! you are 
always thwarting me in every public 
place with your affected neatness, 
propriety, and a ity of dress, ag 
your admirers call it. [ remember 
it, and you shall aon reason to re- 
member it too.” 

The English lady, half in fear and 
half in indignation and contempt, 
was passing on without noticing what 
had just been said, when her anta- 
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conist (for such she appeared to be) | 
step pe dup and pulled her round by y | 
the sleeve. “ Indeed, madam, you 1 
mistake,” said the English,”— In- | 
deed, madam, 1 not,” replied | 
the French lady, and, detaimmg her | 
by force, added, that she should not | 
go until she had given some answer 
to the accusation, Madame 
lutely kept her enemy close prisoner, 
notwithstanding all intreaties and | 
apologu 8. 

I was very unwillmg to Interpose, 
and, however strong my feelings im 
favour of the English lady, perhaps 
I should not, had not her angry an- 
tagouist spoken sO disrespectly of 
“old bachelors.” 1 therefore felt | 
myself a party interested. “Ale | 
low me, | beg, ladies, to endeavour | 
to arrange this ditference.”"-—* LT as- | 
sure you, sir,” Observed my country- 
woman, with tears in her mnocent 
blue ‘T have done Ho mnten- 


fonal injury to this lady,’ 
*s Sir, s] 


do 


abso- | 





eves, 


r, don't be lie ve a svili thle | 
she utters,” cried Madame, in great 
agitation: ‘she isthe most impudent 
deceitful creature on the face of the 
earth.” ‘The other said nothing, but- 
looked like ‘a palace for the crown'd 
Truth to dwell inv’ ‘Phe French 
lady continued—* Wherever 1 
there she is to defeat all my schemes 
and mancuvres. Did FP visit’ Paris 
to learn modes of dress and conduet, 
silly, 
untravelled girl as this?) Sunplicity, 
indeed ! Hypocrisy 1 W hy does she 
not dress like me, according to the 
newest French fashions that IT have | 
introduced 2” 


cr 
mi, 


to be tlouted by such a poor, 


I was just beginning the question, 
VW" hy do not vou, then, dress like 
her, af hes apparel be so engaging | 
and attractive 2" but TL checked my- | 
selt obvious reasons : 
sCcTVG 


one dress 
to display beauty and 
While another may be well 
adapted to conceal ugliness and de- | 
formaty, 


* Poor silly thing, her day will be 


tor 
Way 


prruce, 


The French Revolution in Dress. 


| in dispute. 


' of Taste. 





but short ; (the reader knows who as 
speaking)—her mnocence, simplicity, 
and artlessness will not please long.” 
She gave a knowing nod, and smiled 
malignantly, She then iaunched out 


| into ‘another dirade ; against cig timid 


unopposing opponent, and at last 


worked herself into a violent india 


She was both a hideous and a pite- 
ous spectacle ; for the distortions of 
her face had cracked off her rouge 
et blunc i flakes, and displayed un- 
derneath the natural colour of her 
shrivelled complexion: like the plas- 
ter of an old cottage, which, by 
rough weather, had been partially 
torn down, and discovered the naked, 
brown, and broken lathes below it. 
When she was somewhat exhausted 
in strength, though not in tongue, | 
turned to them both, and observed, 


| . 
that this could not be the proper 


place to decide the separate merits of 
French or English dress, the subject 
l recommended that the 
matter should be regularly brought 
betore the court of Taste, as the 


proper tribunal. 


* "Phe court of Taste! What, be- 
fore that partial judge ?— Never. 
Bring it before the conrt of Fashion, 
and ft have no objection,’ inte rrupted 
the French lady. 

[ remarked that 1 thought the 
courts of Taste and of Fashion must 
be the same; but she laughed at my 
ignorance, giving me to understand, 
though not in sueh legal terms, that 
the court of Fashion had a much 
higher jurisdiction, and generally 
over-ruled the decisions of the court 
I lamented that such a 
corruption had crept in, and that 
Fashion, which had once been sub- 
ordinate, had pow usurped a tyrans 
nical supe riority, 

As the court of Taste sat in the 
neighbourhood, and it was material 
to obtain an early decision, while the 
court of Fashion was held more in 


the eastern part of the town, I re- 
commended that the question should 
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first be tried in the court of Taste. 
If the French lady had reason to 
complain of its determination, she 
might then appeal, if she pleased, to 
the court of Luashion, which’ she 
contended had greater authority, 

The English lacy left the arrange- 
ment of the subject wholly to me, 
not wishing to compete with her for- 
midable enemy; and [at last sue- 
ceeded in persuading the latter to 
agree to the compromise Thad 
mentioned, and we resolved imme- 
diately to proceed to the court of 
Taste. 

The arcuments of counsel on both 
sides, and the alternate decision of 
the judge on a question of the first 
iunportance, TP must defer until the 
next month, if you can allow me a 
page or two of your miscellany, and 
if your readers can keep their atten- 
tion so long awake to the dream of 

Your humble servant, 
Ca: LEBS. 

Little Britain; April 1815. 
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To the Editor of the British I ady's Magazine. 
VERSES BY ISAAC WALTON. 


MR. EDITOR, 
WaLtron’s * Angler” has been so 
often re-printed, that, though once a 
scarce book, itis now avery common 
one (at least, as common as the pre- 
sent expensive mode of publishing 
and re-publishing will allow), and | 
apprehend there are few of your 
readers who are not acquainted with 
it. It isawork not merely accept- 
able to the scientific angler, coutaim- 
Ing much useful mformation on his 
art, but also most entertaming to 
every reader from the lively and 
agreeable mode in which the subject 
is treated, the sort of Arcadian sim- 
plicity and ease that runs through it, 
and from the many entertaining and 
valuable notices of those celebrated | 





individuals who were contemporary | 
with the author during a life of 9O 
years, Ile was born in 1593, the | 
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latter end of Queen Flizabeth’s 
reign, and died in 1083, five years 
before the Revolution. With many 
of the great literary men who flou- 
rished within that glorious period 
Walton was intimate, 

I have mentioned these dates, not 
so much beeause your readers are 
ignorant of them, as to introduce to 
them some verses made by Walton 
upon the death of one of those lite- 
rary friends, Cartwright, the author 
of some plays and poems published 
in 1651, -_ his death at the early 
ave of JO; having then, according 
to the fa so of a learned bishop of 
that day, all branches of know- 
ledge “gone as far as man could 
vo.” Singular as may seem the con- 
tradiction, Cartwright was at once 
metaphysical lecturer to the Univer- 
sity of Oxtord and a most admirable 
poet. 

The lines which follow, which 
were pretined by Walton to the works 
of Cartwright, at the end of tifty- 
one other commendatory and elegiac 
poems by different hands, bear all 
the marks of the suinptic ily, ‘mode ‘sty, 
and benevolence of the vaind of the 
writer. ‘Phe book im whieh they 
Appear is HOW scarce, and they have 
not, that Lam aware, been extracted. 
Should they be inserted, Twill ei- 
close some others by the same author 
for your next number, 


“On the Death of my dear Friend, Mr. 
WirniaAmM Cantwricur, redauding lo 
the foregoing Llegeues. 


“ Peannot keep my purpose, but must 
elve 

Sorvow and verse their way; nor will T 
yrleve 

Longer in siicnee; no, that poor, poor 
prart 

Of nature's legacy, verse void of art, 

And undissembicd dears, Cartwright shall 
have 

Fixt on his herse, and wept into his crave. 

Muses, T need yon not tor Vie fand I 


j ° ! e 
| Conin vour absence weave an elegy ¢ 


a 1 


Vieeh we will do, and offen interweave 
Sad looks aud sighs: the ground-work 
must FECEIVe 
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Such characters, or be adjudged untit its metropolis, as the opportunities 
kor my friend's shroud; others have of mixing with strangers, and those 
I gee yori. fitly . for these be classes most inclined to novelty, but 
Debts due to his great merits: but forme, seldom occur. 
My aims are like myselt humble and low, I am led to this remark from hav- 
‘Too mean to speak his praise, too mean | jy ¢ lately witnessed a scene of some 
The w etre ee ee ae ae interest, in the town of Lancashire 
Whose words and deeds were pertect where [ at present reside, 
harmony. As Easter week is a privileged time 
Bat now ‘tis lost; lest in the silent} for holiday mirth, I was not sur- 
Lost ee carat lost 'till we shall have prised to perceive & group of fine 
Admission to that kingdom where he sings | boys, fancilully dressed, parading 
Harmonious anthems to the King othings. | the streets; but as they drew near 
Sing on, blest soul! be as thou wast) | found that three or four of them 
A Bh - ‘common instrument to shew | Were armed “ ith brazen swords, and 
Thy Maker’s praise; sing on whilst I la- | One with an instrument designed for 
ment a battle-axe. Curiosity being raised 
Thy loss, and court a holy discontent, I looked earnestly upon them; and, 
wie wesc ang te aeimiiied they saw an interest excited, they 
Then I may hope to live and die like thee, instantly began the performance. 
To live belov d, die mourn'd, thus in| The eldest boy opened the play (if 
my grave I may so term it) by a flourishing 
Bl gs tha a, have wished, but speech, in which it appeared that he 
Iz. Wa, | Wasa knight of St. George. After 
rather too glorious a recapitulation 
their poetical merit, which is by no of his exploits, and a noble panegyric 
means insignificant, but as being so | OM England, he challenges the oppo- 
characteristic oftheirauthor, Walton site boy, who, it seemed, was to be 
When he writes always interests, and the champion of a foreign country. 
his style is so plain, so unaffected, he opponent, a black knight, an- 
and so well suited to the scenes he | S¥¢'s the defiance in bold language, 
deseribes (1 allude particularly to his | and the fight begins ; when the 
stranger is of course wounded, and 
cries for merey, which is magnani- 
mously er ited by England’s knight. 


I do not quote the above lines for 











Angler’, that he really carries the 
reader with him out into the fields 
and to the rivers, to breathe the fresh 
air, wid to mark darting fish, whose Another foe rushes 7 IS likewise 
elitteriue scales shoot across. the wounded, and saved. A third, more 
azure stream, like stars through the | audacious than the others, gives the 
i eh ai hoes le caaiiee 1 hance, and is immediately laid 
hat Walton was so much beloved in | Prostrate by the valorous knight of 
his life, who can excite so strong a | the dragon, Anger in an netant 
feeling of affection after his death | subsides, and, the sensibility of Eng- 
lish nature ‘melting the knight’s 
peta og heart, he passionately and generously 
AN Axcier. | ©X¢laims, ‘Ts there no one at hand 
amis | to save him ?—no doctor near?) O! 
Pothe Pastor ofthe British Lady's Magazine, | & doctor, a doctor; five pounds— 
RELIQUE OF CHIVALRY. _ ten pounds—TI would give ten pounds 
for a doctor!” 
A doctor isat hand; and his cha- 
customs are longest . preserved in| racter for jest’ and Waggery is in- 
those paits of a gation farthest from | ; tended to prepare the mind for tlic 


ui those who never knew him. 


sik, 


Ir is venera lly allowed that ancient | 
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happy termination of the piece. His _ 


flourishings are succeeded by the 
marvellous dose which he adminis- 
ters; and this no sooner touches the 
lip of the supposed dead knight than 
he starts from the ground, astonished 
gazes around, and then leaps forward 
to destroy his generous adversary ; 
but the combatants are separated by 
the other kutehts, and the atlair ts 
amicably concluded, 

When the boys had dropped the 
assumed characters, | enquired whe. 
ther any one of them could write out 
the piece, and was answered in the 
affirmative by the eldest ; who the 
next day brought me a large sheet of 
pauper, entirely filled, 
lerably Written, with the exception 
of the names. For the trifle 
bestowed the whole performance was 
given again. 

I cannot but think that this re- 
presentation is a little fragment 
preserved since the days of chivalry. 
Knight, challenge, champion, and 
combat, were words, no doubt, fully 
waihevtncl hy the poorest of ow 
ancestors, When tournaments were 
as frequent as horse-racing now 4s, 
and when the lowest class of people, 
ever delighted with noise, shew, and | 
pomp, pressed forward to enjoy them 
for successive days, as they often 
lasted, we have reason to suppose 
that they must have been familiarised 
to every term made use of. Man 
delights in imitation. ‘The peasant, 
or his son, on his return from these 
scenes, with his imagination heated, 
his memory charged, and his vanity 


fired by the pressing solicitations of 


a domestic wife, prattling child, or 
infirm neighbour, desiring to have 
some idea given, however incorrect, 
of the magnificent and interesting 
spectacle. The peasant, thus urged, 
would find litthe objection to the 
display of his abilities and the gra- 
ification of those most dear to 
him. Hence originated the custom 


T have described, which came to be 


1 then | 
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repeated only at particular rejoicings, 
and at length but yearly (as is now 
the case), as the re val she Ws pe rished 
with the chivalrous actors who sus- 
tained them. But 1 have several 
reasons for supposing the antiquity 
of this diversion; and the first is the 
Witnessing of it in such a spot as 
that from which T address vou, 

The population of this county, 
but particularly that) between Man 
chester and Y orkshire, is rude: 
primitive simplicity reigns in the 
dvess, manners, and dwellings. Lan- 
guage Is so antiquated and unpolish- 
ed, that a stranger has difheulty in 
understanding the person that uses 
who also generally addresses to 
person singular, The 
very food of the people peculiar 
tothem. Large flat cakes, above a 
yard in circumference, yet not thicker 
than a biscuit, prepared with butter. 
milk and oatmeal, tart and unpala- 
table to the taste of a stranger, are 
preferred by them to every sort of 
bre ad, and are in constant use. The 
ancient) simnel, of an enormous 
breadth, but very thin, is still made 
and eaten on particular davs. ‘The 
method of fichting here is also rude 
and singular, as the persons of the 
natives ave hardy and muscular, and 
their aspect fierce and dauntiess. 
Such a race are not hkely to sufler 
their children to adopt so extraordt 
nary a diversion, unless they them 
selves had been accustomed, in 
childhood, to the same; and indeed 
we should be puzzled to tix any date 
for its introduction, considering the 
people as averse from any change in 
custom, and as being. stationary 
within their amphitheatre of moun- 
tains; and especially as we cannot 
trace the diversion to any other 
county. Besides which, there is not 
a little pride amongst these Britons : 
in no part of the kingdom are they 
more tenacious of their rights; no 
where do they walk with firmer step 
by the opulent, or speak with louder 


the second 
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voice to the superior. Secondly, | 
have made enquiries amongst them, 
and no person or bookseller ever 
heard of the words of the play being 
in print; and this is undoubtedly 
strong proof of my argument. 

We may regret that many more 
such legends are not preserved 
ainongst our peasantry, for the spirit 
of virtue and generosity were highly 
distinguishable in almost every Instt- 
tution of chivalry. 
certainly wrought to a high pitch, 
yet the excess arose in good toten- 
tion. In the question before us we 
have to remark several fine morals: 
—1. For the honour of his country, 
the pre-eminent Knight is of Eng- 
land; 2, he speaks nobly and pas- 
sionately of this country; 3, his 
courage is undaunted, even after he 
has been severely tired by hardship ; 
4, he will never recede from an 
enemy superior in numbers; 5, he 
conquers, he wounds—but, when a 
foe pleads for life, an Englishman ts 
taught to give his hand and assist 
him to rise; 6, when his adversary 
falls at his feet, he is not to exult in 
having spilled blood, but to mourn 
the chance of combat, to be grateful 


a surgeon te his aid, and even assist 
himself. In this case a reward of 
ten pounds is offered for a doctor. 
Now, some ages since ten pounds 
must have been a very considerable 
sum; and that this large reward 
should be offered by a man to save 
the lite of a foe whom he had van- 
quished according to the laws of 
honourable combat, is a circumstance 
both aflecting and beautiful. 

[ have now only to observe, that 
When a play has sucha strong moral 
as this little piece, could half'a dozen 
boys well tind a nobler amusement 
than it presents ? May we not wish 
that such were more universal? Very 
grave heads may turn disgusted trom 
plots of romance and chivalry; but 
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the women of England and some 
other countries have reason to bless 
the memories of those generous men, 
the spirit of whose achievements 1s 
to this day felt amongst them, and 
serves as security for the respect, 
delicacy, freedom, and consideration 
which they now enjoy in common 
with the sex that, till within these 
few centuries, reckoned themselves 
supreme among created beings. 
Iam, sir, &c. 
Honour. 
—<_— 
To the Editorofthe British Lady’s Magazine. 
PROTESTANT NUNNERIES. 
SIR, 

SEEING a remark and a query, in 
your magazine for the month of 
April, respecting a Protestant nun- 
nery having been once established at 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, T was in- 
duced to make particular enquiry of 
a friend, who was some years since a 
long and frequent visitor at that 
place; but who never heard of such 
an institution, which she is positive 
she should have done had any such 
existed at so late a period as the 
year 1745.* However that is, it is 


~opadae ‘ much to be wished establishments, 
for his own preservation, and to send | 


something on a similar plan, could 
be formed by this nation. It is 
surprising, when it is considered how 
many benevolent institutions have 
been established, that the tender, 


delicate, elegant female, who is sud- 





denly bereft of friends or fortune, is 
still left to casual and uncertain be- 
nevolence, and that there is no re- 
spectable roof to offer her protection 
from the rude blast of poverty ; nor 
Where she could feel some sort of 
claim to implore protection to shield 
her from insult or infamy. 
A. B. 

April 12, 1815. . 


he 





_“ Miss Harcourt’s plan, as we have 
since learned, was principally carried 
into effect in Scotland —Eb, 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 
FRENCH THEATRE. 
Moliere’s Femmes Savantes—M. Baptiste, 
Cadet. 

THERE are three French comic ac- 
tors that divide the applauses of the 
inhabitants of Paris: Jolie, whose 
name has been celebrated in this 
country, as well as in France, for his 
ludicrous representations of the Eng- 
lish; Potier, who is excellent in 
parts of broad humour; and Bap- 
tiste, jun. who is generally employed 
in the same line, but in our judg- 
ment is infinitely superior to both. 
We do not mean that he is a better 
actor of mere farce and caricature, 
but he possesses qualities that they 
have not, and that are much more 
valuable and important. 

Most of our readers can recollect 
the time when Bannister, the English 
actor, now engaged at Drury Lane, 
was in much higher reputation than 
at this moment ; they can remember 
when he never came upon the stage 
without a heartv welcome from pit, 
boxes, and galleries, and yet now he 
enters and goes off again with little 
more notice than a footman who 
conveys a letter. What is the cause 
of this change ?—It certainly is not 
that Bannister has declined, but that 
the taste of the town is altered, and 
that which delighted an audience ten 
years ago has now almost ceased to 
please. It would be easy to trace 
the progress of this change, which, 
in fact, originates in a growing love 
of the broadest species of farce, and 
for that very captivating mimicry 
that has been introduced upon our 
boards by actors who have made 
their appearance within these few 
years. But that is not our subject; 


and we only mentioned the name of 


Bannister asa sort of introduction to 
Baptiste, jun. and to shew our read- 
ers in what sense we meant to be 
understood when we spoke of him, 
our last article, as “the first comic 
performer on the French stage.” It 
British Lapy'’s Mac. No. 3. 
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might have been more correct to call 
him the first performer in comedy. 

Baptiste is an actor in Bannister’s 
style, with all his pathos and feeling, 
and with perhaps more relish for the 
ludicrous, and consequently more 

capability of giving it effect: for 

Mr. Bannister is, in reality, not so 
much an actor of broad farce as 
touching sensibility ; his natural turn 
is in that direction, as any persons 
will bear witness who have seen him 
so admirably perform Walter in The 
Children in the Wood. ‘This also is 
the fort of Baptiste, who never ap- 
pears to so much advantage as when 
he is playing parts of a humourous 
pathetic cast. His father, though an 
old man, is stillan actor on the same 
stage, but altogether in tragedy, the 
subordinate characters of which he 
sustains with much propriety and 
feeling : he was, however, formerly 
engaged in higher departments, and 
the son seems to inherit the judg- 
ment of the father, with more acute 
sensibility and te nde rness, yet, as we 
hefore observed, with a strong relish 
for the ludicrous and fareic al. Our 
ownexperience must shew that these 
qualities are not at all inconsistent, 
the pathos and the humour being of 
that peculiar cast which will, ane do, 
naturally combine: indeed, they 
often mutually assist and heighten 
each other, the humour being of the 
same use to the pathos as the Clown 
is in Lear, aggravating the agony 
and mocking the madness of the de- 
serted King. 

But if Baptiste, cadet, be like 
Bannister in the form of the mind, in 
the form of the body there cannot 
well be a greater dissimilarity; and 
in future we shall be more particular 
in our personal descriptions of ac- 
tresses and actors, since our readers, 
from the change of political circum- 
stances, will most likely not have an 
opportunity very soon ot satisfying 
themelves. On this account, we 
apprehend the utility, as well as the 
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entertainment of our articles upon 
the French ‘Theatre will be aug- 
mented. Before, many of our readers 
would no doubt sry, on obse rving 
our title, “ Well, 1 shail skip that 
article; I shall be able to judge for | 
myself next summer, and bt wall not 
antic pate any part of my ple asure! 
now, 
read it: as a consolation under their 
disappointment, 

Baptiste, cadet, is very tall and 
very thin, both in person and coun- 
tenance; but, although his arms are 











they will at least be able to | 





like “ eel-skins stuff’d,” and his legs 
like riding rods,” 
erect and straight, and by no means 
ungraceful in the management of his 
person, His forehead is wrinkled, 
his eyes hollow and sunken, his nose 
prominent, spare, and acquiline, his 
mouth rather wide, his chin long and 
narrow, and his complexion of a 
swarthy sallowness, like that of a 
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the part of Trissotin in Les Funmes 
Savantes. 

It is difficult to account for this 
seeming contradiction of person and 
character. We believe that it is not 
very uncommon to find that actresses 
or actors who are most successful in 
tragedy are the most lively and 
merry in society; and this may be 
reconciled on the supposition that 
they wish to drive away the impres- 
sion that the repetition of the me- 
lancholy part may have produced: 
for what a dismat thing it would be 
for their friends and relatives, if an 
actress were always Lady Macbeth 
or Mrs, Beverly, or an actor Othello 
Jathier; but it is not so easy to 


“uscertain why a comic actor should 


be such a moody melancholy being 
as Baptiste appears to be, and as we 
understand he is. Some domestie 
misfortunes that he is said to have 


experienced, and the natural acute- 


sickly man when tanned by the sun | 


something of the colour 
dirty parchment ofan old drum-head, 


with such a countenance was of a/ 
very comic turn of mind, The tirst 

time we saw him was when walking | 
in the Palais Royal, with a French 

frien! (or acquaintance, 
say, more properly, for friends are 
of rare occurrence ty England, and 
assuredly are never found in France), 
who pointed him out as Baptiste the 
auctor, We had heard that there 


of the | 


| him a sombre turn of mind; 
One would not imagine that a man | 
! 
! 
| 


ness and fineness of his own sensibi- 
lity, may have contributed to give 
but on 
the stage he certainly appears to 
throw it completely aside, and his 
face, lighted up by a quantity of 
rouge, loses a great part of its anxie- 


ity and all its gloominess. 
we should 


The character of the soi-disant 


| bel-esprit Trissotin is certainly not 


one in which Baptiste appears to the 


were two of the name, the father and | 


son, and immediately concluded that 
the person whom we had just seen 
was the former; for he appeared at 
least fitty years old, and, with his 
broad-brimmed hat sheue he “d over his 
lace, 
verge of melancholy madness than a 
man who was engaged in drawing 
crashes of laughter from the affected 
gravity of a Parisian auditory. But 
we were mistaken; for it was, in 


looked like one rather on the | 





truth, young Baptiste, whom, a | 
bight or two afterwards, 


greatest advantage; for, though it 
lays a heavy dieies upon his comic 
humour, it demands none of the 
feeling and tenderness that he pos- 
sesses: but of this we shall probably 
ona future occasion speak, as it is 
uot merely for the sake. of criticising 
a performer that weemploy the title 
of one of the best comedies in the 
French language, 

We doubt whether we ought not 
to apologise to our fair readers for 
bringing forward, in this article, one 
of the bitterest satires against the 
female sex. At the time Moliere 
wrote Les Femmes Savantes, some 


we saw in | learned dust had been recently raised 
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upon the subject of the comparative | 
unferiority or supe rtority of women | 
to men. At that period, as nino 
at the present moment, among men 
pedantry was often mistaken for 

learning, and impertinence for wit, 
and the ladies of France were at- 
tempting to assume a tone that the | 
gentlemen were unwilling to allow, 


Car enfin je me sens un Ctrange dépit 

Du tort que Pon nous fait du cote de es- 
prit; 

Lt je veux nous venger, toutes tant que 
nous sommes, 

De cette indigne classe ou nous rangent 
les hommes, 

De boner nos talents a des futilites 

Et nous fermer Li porte aux sublimes 
clartes. 





Such was the indignant language 
put into the mouth of one of these | 
advocates for the pre-eminence of 
the ladies; and the ridicule which | 
Moliere heaped upon this rebellious | 
faction agamst the sovereignty of 
man had more effect than all the | 
grave arguments of the most saga 
clous Opponents. We do not feel 
ourselves at all called upon to sit as 
umpires upon this much-disputed 
question; perhaps we might not be 
qualified, and, at all events, we should | 
be partial judges to the side of} 
power, It is not he wondered | 
that in France the arrangement of 
the difference should have excited so 
much interest, nor that the contest | 
should have remained so long doubt- | 
ful; for, in truth, in that country | 
the women are in many respects in- 
finitely superior to the men, often 
even in those respects where it Is 
most necessary that the men should 
not be rivalled. That which gives | 
men greater weight in England is the | 
greater importance of their pursuits | ¢ 
and employments: where, in France, 
shall we find any thing of that kind 
to throw into the balance against the 
female sex? 

suit in this country, however it 
may have been made a matter of joke | 
aud pleasantry, 





it never has been | 
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made a matter of serious conflict. 
There are certain duties—-those du- 
ties that give the actual superiority 
in power, with which women cannot, 
| fiom their nature, interfere. Women 
in England are now as much superior 
in education and kuowledge to their 
sex an huadred years ago, as men 
now are inferior to their predecessors 
at the same pe ‘riod; and yet we see 
that women have gained no more 
power or controul, and families are 
much more regularly conducted than 
formerly, and why ?—as we said 
betore, because the employments that 
eive an a nominal superiority are 
physically out of the province of 
women. Men never can lose what 
is called their superiority, as long as 
their duties are those of men; and it 


is only in France, where the engage- 


ments of men, particularly i in the 
cities, are far more frivolous than 


the valuable domestic duties of wo- 


men, that any real struggle can 


- | arise, or any danyer for the sove- 


reignty of men can exist. The know- 
ledge, also, which gives the influence 
to men in society is not that know- 
ledge which is the result of educa- 
tron, but the result of circumstances 
in which women never can be placed. 
It must be obvious to all that educa- 


‘tion cannot interfere with the dis- 


charge of the domestic duties of 
women, since all its precepts are im 
their favour; and that improved 
education never has interfered with 
thei discharge of domestic duties is 
obvious from the experience particu- 
larly of the last century. 

We have been the less unwilling 
to be led a little away from our im- 
mediate subject by this theme, be- 
cause it was unne cessary to occupy 
the time of the reader by any detail 
of the plot of a play so well known 
as that now before us. ‘The design 
is to expose aw impudent and con- 
ceited literary impostor, to overthrow 
the fine systems of a set of dictato- 
rial philosophising ladies, to re-esta- 
Uu? 
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blish the authority of a poor hen- 
pecked husband, to explode affecta- 
tion and pedantry, and to give the 
victory to nature aud simplicity. 

The object of the three ladies who 
have formed this Platonic society Is 
to marry Henriette, the daughter of 
Philaminte, amember of the society, 
to ‘Trissotin, an unprineipled  pre- 
tender to wit and wisdom, that has 
imposed himself upon the self-satis- 
fied females, who fauey him all that 
is admirable, but whose real object 
is to obtain possession of the fortune 
of Henriette. In this attempt the 
parties are met and foiled by the 
father, and by Clitandre, a faithful 
and ardent admirer of the young 
lady. 

In the course of the comedy many 
scenes are introduced of the highest 
humour, conducted with wonderful 
wit and adroitness ; for mstance, no- 
thing can be superior to that part 
where a poor servant-girl is turned 
out of the house by her mistress, in 


spite of the humble remonstrances of 


her master. ‘Phe husband very dith- 
dently asks her oflence—had_ she 
broken a glass, or thrown down a 
silver waiter, or had she been de- 
tected in some theft? Philaminte, 
the wile, replies, “gue Cest pis que 
tout cela,” and at length thus de- 
clares the unpardonable crime — 


Elle a, dune insolence a nulle autre pa- 
reille 

Apres trente lecons, msulte mon oreille 

bar limpropmeté dun mot sauvage et bas 

Quen termes decisits condamne Hauge- 
lus ) 


Vaugelas is a celebrated gramma- 
rian, and the fact was that the un- 
fortunate girl had introduced a 
negative too much m_ the sentence, 
‘* Ft tous vos beaux dictons ne ser- 
vent pas de rien,” 

Bat the finest scene of the kind 
that perhaps ever was written, and 
which was as excellently played by 
Baptiste, is in the commencement 
of the third act, where Trissotin js 





first introduced. Here the ladies 
detail to their oracle the fine projects 
they have entered upon for the vin- 
dication and exaltation of the female 
sex, and consequently for the im- 
provement of the general state of the 
world. ‘'Trissotin hears and admires, 
and, in return for their disclosures, 
communicates two jeux desprit that 
he had made, one upon a priicess 
under a fever, and the other upon a 
lady who rode in a carriage of the 
colour of amaranth. ‘They are, of 
course, pronounced by the whole 
party to be the finest things that ever 
proceeded from the pen of man ; 
and in the midst of the applause 
another literary impostor, named 
Vadius, enters, a friend to Trissotin, 
The twin stars of the poetic heavens 
run over a very fine string of mutual 
compliments upon the glorious sphere 
in which they move, raising each 
other far above the degrading level 
of all the ancients. At length, ‘T'ris- 
sotin incautiously asks the opinion of 
Vadius upon one of the compositions 
he had read to the Femmes Savantes, 
without disclosing the name of the 
author: it is declared to be execra- 
ble; Trissotin pleads for its merit in 
vain— 

Je soutions quonne pent en faire de 

meilleur, 
It ma grande raison est, que j’en suis 
auteur J 

Vadius supports his opinion; a 
violent quarrel ensues, mutual accu- 
sations of theft and plagiary are 
uttered, and a mutual detiance passes 
between the two champions, ‘ ex 
vers prose, Grec, et Latin.” 

This, indeed, is the chief scene in 
which ‘Trissotin, who may be called 
the hero, is exhibited, if we except 
one where Clitandre, the favoured 
lover of Henriette, makes an attack 
upon ‘Trissotin) and science; in 
which, however, the pretender has 
the advantage of his rival, driving 
him by raillery and argument from 
every position, In truth, Clitandre 














has not wit nor understanding suth- | 
cient to make hima good contrast to 
‘Trissotin, 

Of the last scene, in which the 
reader of the play would suppose 
that the performer of ‘Trissotin would 
have little to do, Baptiste made in- 
finitely more than we expected, He 
brought out the part with great ta- 
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lent and humour; and his cool re- 
fusal of the hand of Henriette, when 
he found that she could have no 
fortune, compared with lis unre- 
strainable ardour before he heard of 
the disappointment, could not be 
given with more effector truth. We 
shall probably again speak of this 
excellent actor on a future occasion. 
For the subject of our next article 
we shall take Horace of Corneille, 
and shall criticise the acting of AJ, 
St. Prix, who, by some persons in 
Paris, is deemed superior to ‘Talma 
as a tragedian. A. 4. 
oe 
For the British Lady's Magazine, 
ORIGINAL LETTERS, DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA, 
LETTER IU. 
In gratitude, give you some 
the manner in which J 
have been received, and the general 
hospitality ofthe place. Having had 
letters to almost all the English and 
some of the Portuguese merchants, 
my first business was to wait upon 
them. It would not be easy to dis- 
cover any difference in the exterior 
manners of the Londoners and the 
English inhabitants of Madeira. The 
Portuguese retain a little more cere- 
mony; among other things, the cus- 
fom of a few more bows at parting. 
It as not enough to repeat this pro- 
cess at the parlour door; my friend, 
Mr. ——-, was obliged to instruct me 
to repeat it at the top and bottom 
of the stairs, or at least at the first 
Janding-place. I confess myself not 
dispose “<t to quarrel at these ceremo- 
ales, so much as some of mv coun- 


I MusT, 
account of 
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Though they are here called 
if by such a term 
Portuguese are 


trymen, 
formalities, vet, 
we mean that the 
more stil in their general intercourse 
than the English, we may perbaps 
be mistaken. Hfitis found necessary 
to institute certain forms at a court, 
why should not others be found use- 
ful in the common intercourse among 
strangers, or even among friends, It 
has often appeared tome that the awk- 
wardness, or mauraise houte, of which 


‘the young Enveglishmen are accused, 
-arises much from the want of certam 


established formes, 


which, if general, 
would facilitate the introduction to 


each other: and it is well known that 


every embarrassment usually subsides 
after the first salutes have be en com- 
pleted. Nor is it less convenient, 
under some circumstances, to know 
how to part; and, if a bow or two 
will relieve some of us from every 
doubt, we ought not to complain of 
so easy a passport. If this be the 
case, it will perhaps be found that 
there is most ease In those manners 
which we are apt to consider as stiff. 
Few people, when they attend a 
court or any ceremonial, are ata 
loss, because they are previously in- 
structed, "Phe same may be said of 
the Portuguese manners. Each one 
knows the form of first: meeting, 
and as soon as that is over the con- 
versation appears not only unembar- 
rassed, but often intermuxed with 
much pleasantry. One old gentle- 
man, on learning the object of my 
arrival from Mr. , who inter- 
preted for me, observed, that he 
feared it would not be in his power 
to render me all the services he 
could wish, for that nothing but 
working a miracle or two would bring 
a pliysician into notice Ww) this coun- 
try: after that was accomplished, I 
should not want for patients. 1 was. 
afterwards introduced to his son, who 
speaks English; nor can I at once 
determine whether I should respect 











most his cast of features, figure, or 
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address: they might be all truly 
called elegant and engaging. Leav- 
ing the first, however, to the ladies, 
I cannot help remarking that, though 
it was impossible not to feel flattered 
hy the latter, yet the sincerity with 
which it was accompanied was still 
more striking. In short, without the 
sinallest intimation that it would even 
be in his power, or was his intention, 
to serve me, | still left him impressed 
with a strong prepossession in his 
favour, Which subsequent events have 
in all respects confirmed. 

Some of the principal English 
merchants may be sail almost to 
live incommon. Such is their hos- 
pitality to strangers aud new-comers, 
that, with proper recommendations, 
they never fail to receive them. A 
few houses, among whom Mr. A.’s 
partner is one, 
dining together most days in the 
week. Hence, the meeting the same 
faces almost every day nes given me 
a larger acquaintance than I could 
otherwise have made in so short a 
tune, What adds much to the sa- 
tistaction attending this is, that they 
seem all pleasant, liberal, and, I 
couceive, amiable people. There are 
but few ladies among them, but those 
few almost make up for the waut of 
more; and they are all performers, 
and most of them SHILRTS : 
the gentlemen assist with a violin or 
flute. 1 long much to introduce my 
wite among them; I trust that their 
society will reconcile her to the loss 
of, though | hope never induce her 
to forget, your lady and the other 
select friends she must leave behind 
her. 

The houses I have been speaking 
of, and a few others, are, by w ay of 
eminence, called the respectable 
houses; not that others are less so, 
but these are, I beheve, of longest 
standing. | 


These dining parties con- 
time four days in the week; two 
others form a meeting called bache- 
furmerly 


lor's-hall, lreld im the 


are in the habit of 


some af 
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country; and Friday is a sort of 
open day. Such a mode of living, 
in one of the finest countries and in 
the finest climate in the world, must 
soon reconcile the emigrants from 
your foggy atmosphere to the thought 
of never ‘again returning to it. Ac- 
cordingly, I perceive among the 
British settlers several of that age 
which would induce one to suppose 
they never intended to revisit their 
native country; and some have al- 
ready declared to me their determi- 
nation of remaining for ever in the 
island. ‘Though aware that you will 
accuse me ot indulging my old par- 
tiality, yet there is ‘something sO 
strikingly similar in the account given 
by Homer of the Pheeaci ians,* andof 
the manner in which they receive a 
stranger, that, as it has occurred to 
me every moment since my arrival, 
I cannot help referring you to the 
passage. 

For the first night we find the 
wanderer (Ulysses) ‘well feasted and 
lodged. In the morning, as soon as 
the king has dispatched his necessary 
business, he entertains his guest with 
whatever is thought worthy of his 
notice. Some preparations follow 
for his departure, after which they 
return to the banquet, as_ before. 
But, amidst all this feasting, novelty is 
the great charm of life: the curiosity 
of the Phaacians, therefore, cannot 
be satisfied without enquiring of the 
stranger all the news he brings with 
him. The latter, after the fatigues 
of the voyage, thinks nothing can 
be so delightiul as a life of ease and 
plenty, and jis surprised that the 
scenes he has left, and which have 
been so long familiar to him, can so 
much interest his entertainers. 

* How sweet the products of a peaceful 
reign, 


The beaven-taught poet, and enchanting 
strain, 
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_* Day following day a long-continued 
feast. 
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The well-filled palace and perpetual feast, 
A land rejoicing, and a people blest. 
How goodly seems it ever to e1 mploy 
Man’s social days in union and in joy, 
The plenteous board high heaped with 
cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing 
wine. 
Amid these joys why seeks thy mind to 
know 
The unhappy series of a wanderer's woe.” 
Ulysses’ story makes the whole 
business of the 


morning further 


] 





evening. In the! 
preparations are | 


made for his departure, atter which | 


the feast is renewed, Ulysses 1s 
obliged to wait, before he embarks, 
for the land-breeze, which sets in 
soon after sun-set. When 
arrives, he walks to the shore, pre- 
ceded by the servants, who take with 
them what remains of his sea-store, 
and meet the sailors on deck, who 
dispose of every thing as it is brought. 
Ulysses, who could not be detained 
by the charms of a goddess, and the 


prospect of immortality, would of 


course ake but a short stay among 
the Phaacians, who, however blest 
they might appear, could not be more 
so than the company he had left. 
To return home was bis only wish, 
and the Phoaciaus had no wish to 
detain him wuen he had satisfied 
their curiosity by communicating all 
he knew. 'Phis is nearly the case 
with strangers who arrive at Madeira. 
Some few mercantile tra 
are usually looked to on one side or 
the other, which, making the obliga- 
tion more reciprocal, 
parties very much at their ease. ‘The 
stay is therefore somewhat protract- 


| palanquins, no 


this | 


here we have 


usactions | 
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Homer informs us, that as soon as 
| Ulysses had reclined on his tempo- 
rary bed he feil fast asleep; an in- 
dulgence it is time that 1 should 
leave you to enjoy. 

Your's, &e. 


LETTER IV. 

There are a few particulars in 
which this town holds a very stoking 
contrast with London, and the coun- 
try with that of England, In London 
you are full of carriages, here we 
have none. In London you have no 
travellers im ham- 
mocks, few riders on borseback, and 
those few, forthe most part, move at 

a sober steady pace; here you have 
leu of riders, and many of them 
go at full sallop. In London you 
prefer smart, light, and high horses ; 
short aud) bony ones. 
In London your servant rides behind 
you; here he runs by the side, or, if 
the | horse goes too fast for hin, or 
the road ts much up-hill (which ts 
pretty often the case), he avails hun- 
self of the horse’s tail. ‘This, of all 
other things, is the first that seems 
to astonish a mere Englishinan; but 
I am told the same custom obtains 
in the West Indies, where the negro- 
slaves offen avail themselves of the 
sume assistance. 

Another somew bat striking object 
is the number of clergy you meet in 
the streets; but Tam told the num- 


_ ber is not so great as may appear to 


plac es both | 


ed; but the feasting remains as per- | 


petual—the enquiries, though less 
eager, continue with very little in- 
terruption, sut the stranger rarely 
stays jong enough for either party 
to be tedious to the other; both, 
therefore, part with the warmest as 
well as sincerest expressions of wishes 
tor an early bieeting, and nothing 
eparates them til the lund-breeze 
approaches 


' most are on foot, the 


astranger : every clergyman appears 
in the dress of his order , and the 
students of a college m the town 
wear a ane clerical habit. 
Where the passengers are not so nu- 
merous as in London, and where 
above circum- 
stance bring the clergy very much in 
view. The numerous services, or 
offices, Which are always yoing on in 
a catholic country, ad shine all, 
the duties perforined three times a- 
day at the cathedral, which is situ- 
ated in the busiest part of the 
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town, add very much to the same 
eflect. 

‘To pursue the difference.—The 
ground-floor ef the houses in London 
Is usually somewiuat enriched in their 
form of building; here they are 
eloomy beyond measure, bemg, as | 
before remarked, all consigned to 
warehouses for wine and other pur 
poses. Men, women, and horses, are 
almost the only animals seen m= the 
streets of London, and of the walkers 
the laces incousiderable 
part; here ladies are rarely seen, 
and dogs, as well as hogs, roam) un- 
‘The latter are said to be 


make no 


disturbed. 
useful 
certainly preserve the foot passenger 


as scavencers. 


very 


from orange-peel and the rinds of 


banana, which would be very dan- 
rerous to tread upon incoming down 
a dull: it they are further service- 
able, vou will readily believe it must 
be for want of better cleaners, 


But the difference is not confined | 
In the country, instead of 


fo town. 
a well-gravelled road, we here travel 
every-Where ou a paved road, er else 
are in danger of breaking our necks. 
When we go up-hill, we keep a full 
trot: and, on coming down, instead 
of heeping-up our horse, in_ the 
Enelish sis le owe tind at much better 
to vive hin dius bead. Tlowever, we 
ure never apprehensive of meeting 

y annoyance from 
Besides this, we are almost 
the management 
lor the driver, withont 
consulting us, now and then tips them 
a coad from the end of his long 
stath, hii 


Voice, shows that al word is enouch 


earriages, nor of any 


crust, 
relieved) trom 


our horses: 


and sometimes. by 


fora horse as well as fora wise man. 

| have been led to these reflections, 
having this morning made a vers 
short ride into the couutrs - for to- 
dav, according to the order of. visit- 
me, | have bee 
trv house of 


r Le , 
i erntiem 


bitis 


nu to dine at the coun- 
an Enelish merchant. 
an the whole 
Vea a short distance from the 


~ 


i sides 


They | 


of 





j 
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town, in the Vale Formosa, or beau- 
tiful vale. However appropriate 
the first term may be, the second is 
only comparative, for the hill is so 
steep that you overlook, not only the 
town, but every neighbouring build- 
ing to the south. From the high 
road, Which is paved as well as steep, 
von have a level road, forming a 
sort of avenue to the house, along 
the of the hill. To make 
this path, which is not more than 
wide enough for a single carriage, 
the expence of labour must have 
been very great, as on one side it 
is supported by a high wall, on 
the other the hill rises almost per- 
pendicularly. The road being thus 
tolerably level, instead of being paved, 
is covered with a kind of very hard 
clay, very much in colour and 


side 


broken in such a manner as to re- 





}semble our English gravel. 


When 
you arrive at the grounds, if on 
horse-back, you pass by a paved 
road to the othees, which are a story 
lower than the dwelling-house. If 
you choose to dismount, you are led 
through the grounds by a path which 
conducts you to the dinner-room, or 
else by a gradually-ascending walk 
to the drawing-room, which is a story 


‘higher. Thus every part seems on 


the ground-floor, and the view from 
the whole may be truly called en- 
chanting. From the front, which is 
tothe S.E. your view is over a well- 
cultivated country bounded by the 
sea, With the vessels in harbour. The 


_dining-room has a bow-window, the 


is loud | 


prospect from which is calculated to 
astoubh the inhabitants of every na- 


tion on the globe. This is nothing 


less than a grove of full-grown and 
fowerig orange-trees, shadowing an 
English lawn, ora grass-plot ; thus 
uniting the greatest pride of the hu- 


/ mid atmosphere of the north with 


' 
south, 


the most graceful production of the 
Phe beauties of the orange- 


} - . - 
tree are too well known to need de- 
scription ; besides the varied tints of 


i) 
2) 
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= ap 





and flowers, it has the 
crowing In a 


leaves, fruit, 
advantage of always 
handsome form without the necessity 
of training, and is also an evergreen. 
Mr. Murdoch has contrived that his 
lawn, too, shall always preserve its 
verdure, by the manner in which hie 
has introduced the water, with which 
he irrigates and dries it at pleasure. 

The rest of the garden, according 
to the nature of the land in this is- 
jand, is divided into terraces; but 
the principal walk leading to the 
drawing-room must exceed all de- 
scription when the season is suthei- 
ently advanced to show its beauties. 
It consists of what is here called a 
corridore, or covered way, formed of 
lofty columns on each side, about 
twenty feet high, built of stone and 
plastered over. 
wooden beams are placed horizon- 
tally, in such a manner as to support 
the Alicant vines. Thus, the whole 
roof is vine-leaves, from which large 
clusters of purple grapes depend. 
The trees are trained so on the sides 
as toadmit the breeze, whilst the sun, 
ina climate m which it approaches 
so nearly to vertical, is sufficiently 


excluded, especially at that part of 


the day when its rays would be most 
oppressive. 

The other terraces are diverstfied 
by flowers and trees from the various 
climates of the globe, all of which 
seem to flourish. At a convenient 
distance is a view of the kitchen- 
garden, which, ike the whole, is 
constantly neat. All these cireum- 
stances, to an Englishman who ar- 
rives during a late spring in his own 
island, suggest nothing less than en- 
chantment or fairy land; for those 
flowers which among us are secluded 
in green-houses during the winter 
are, in this country, in their fll 
vigour m the open air at the same 
period. The softness of the air, the 
almost continual sunshine, and even 
the approaching wheat-harvest, all 
add to the illusion. Nor are these 
Britis Lapy’s Mac. No. ». 





On these a set of 
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the only charms of this delightfil 
spot. | have already mentioned the 
different aspects of the various rooms 
in the house, but even the stair-case 
has a diversified view. There is also 
what we should call in London a 
snug little room, fitted up in the 
Euglish style, with a fire-place, and, 
though | cannot learn that it has 
ever been used for the purpose so 
necessary in your climate, yet the 
Sensation it inspires is extremely 
crateful. You will not wonder 

the owner expresses no anxiety to 
revisit his native country. Such is 
actually the With him the 
scene is somewhat diversified bv the 
occupations of his counting-house in 
the town, and by the intercourse of 
strangers, some of whom do not ex- 
tend their visits to the vale; but the 
ladies, ei pleased at the expres- 
sions they hear from every fresh pet- 
son on his arrival at their re treat, or 
even, on his return, at the reite rated 
applause with which every corner of 
the garden and house are recollected, 
still seem to feel as if it were possible 
to grow familiar with perfection, and 
to turn with pleasure to the recol- 
lection of the more varied scenes of 
Your’s, &e, 


case, 


Pe 

For the British Lady's Magazine, 
LOVE AND DUTY: A TURKISH TALE, 

(Concluded from our last Magazine. ) 
Four days had elapsed since the 
Sultan Suleiman had been awakened 
to apprehensions thus oppressive, 
when, losing for a while the fear of 
danger, he ventured, at the close of 
a sultry d: iy, into the eardens of the 
seraelio ; and, throwing himself be- 
neath the spreading branches of a 
palm-tree, recalled the paintul hours 
of a long captivity, during which he 
seemed to have been entirely forgot- 
ten, by those very beings hoa sheet 
time before had he aped blessings on 
his name, and who now again followed 
him with loud acclamations of love 
and obedience, From this reverie ov 

XX 

























‘oman’s uncertain state,” he was | 


roused by a sensation resembling the 
rapid flight of a bird near him; a 
rustling among the leaves followed, 
and immediately after an arrow fell 
at his feet: its point was darkened, 
and the emperor, with an emotion of 
sickening surprise, discovered, as he 
raised it, the weapon of death! 
Nearly at the same moment a thou- 
sand voices were heard approaching, 
and the grand vizier, with looks ex- 
pressive of the utmost perturbation, 
was the first who fell prostrate before 
the astonished Suleiman. 

“QO, blessed be the great and 
powerful Alla!” cried the crafty mi- 
nister, “ our mighty lord is sate.— 
Commander of the faithful,” he con- 
tinued, © a stranger has by some 


means entered the royal gardens of 


the seraglio: a ladder had been dis- 
covered on the other side, and T was 
hastening hither with my attendants 
to seek the bold imtruder, when J 
learnt that our lord and master had 
walked towards the palms. But, 
thanks be to the gracious Alla, Su- 
leiman is safe from his enemies.” 

“hanks, good Zevabé; I am 
safe,” replied the sultan, “ and be- 
hold the unsuccessful weapon!” 

The vigier agam prostrated him- 
salf, as if overcome by the feelings 
which oppressed him; then hastily 
rising, he bade his slaves search the 
gardens, and bring before him the 
assassin who had dared to raise his 
arm against the beloved of Mahomet. 
Tis command was quickly executed, 
aud soon the trembling wreteh was 
dragged from his place of conceal- 
Meant. 

“Unhappy man,” said the sultan, 
addressiue the captive, “ wherefore 
cidst thou litt thine arm against the 
hikcol bay overeizn? 

‘ Contes; thy emplover, despi- 
cable slave,” cried the furious vizier: 
“woo was it that urged thee to a 
deed so foul? Speak, or the worst 
of tortures shall compel thee.” 
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“ Almoudir,” said the trembling 
captive. . 
“The virtuous Almoudir!” cried 


| Zevabé +: “ but what of him?” 


“the urged me to the deed,” an- 
swered the prisoner, ‘with promises 
of future wealth, when he should 
have ascended the Ottoman thrane.” 

Zevabé marked the agitation of Su- 
leiman’s countenance, and, ordering 
away the captive, exulted in the idea 
that the period was now approaching 
when the sultan would be fully con- 
vinced of the treason of Almoudir, 
when his zeal would be rewarded, and 
his detested rival for ever removed. 

“He must die!” said the emperor, 
after a painful effort, in which af- 
fection struggled against the calls of 
justice: ** Almoudir is now beyond 
the reach of pardon,” 

“ Yet, no;” continued Suleiman, 
still reasoning with himself, ‘* he 
must not die :” he has shed his blood 
for his sovereign! Well do I re- 
member the time; it was when Mos 
luc, my unfortunate brother, raised 
a treacherous arm against his lord. 
Almoudir was then uo traitor, and 
his blood flowed copiously upon the 
rebel’s sword,” 

“QO, commander of the faithful!” 
cried the now alarmed Zevabe, “ let 
not the precious life of iny lord be 
put in competition with that of his 
foe, the false Almoudir. Consider, 
mighty sultan, he is the idol of the 
people, from whose love he bas 
estranged his royal master, and that, 
by extending a pardon towards him, 
the life of my lord is not alone en- 
dangered, but also the safety of those 
faithful friends and followers who 
would die to protect from injury 
their chosen monarch !” 

“ Almoudir is uot pardoned,” re- 
plied the emperor, in a melancholy 
accent: ‘his life is spared, but it must 
wear away far from the presence 
of the master whom he has offend- 
ed. Banished from his native land, 





' 


‘nay the horrors of exile be increased 














by the remembrance of those benefits 
he has received from the deeply- 
abused Suleiman. Let this be his 
punishinent, and may the declining 
sun of to-morrow behold it exe- 
cuted.” 

The vizier lowly bowed, and was 
hastening from the presence of the 
sultan, when he added, “ Yet stay, 
Zevabé. Zamira is innocent, and 
must not share in the punishment 
of the guilty. She is the beloved of 
Orasmin, and he is virtuous: let 
ber be wedded to her lover.” 

The vizier would have made some 
reply expressive of his gratitude, for 
in this union, commanded by the 
sultan, he beheld some of his aspiring 
hopes gratified, and the vast wealth 
of Almoudir bestowed on his family ; 
but Suleiman waved his hand, saying 
that he desired to be left alone : and 
the ever-obedient minister durst not 
disobey. 

His first step was to secure the 
conduct of QOrasmin, whose exer- 
tions in favour of his friend might 
be feared; and he then prepared, 
with a chosen band, for his journey 
towards Almoudir’s dwelling. 

Three days only were to elapse, 
when Zamira would become the 
bride of Orasmin; and) Almoudir 
beheld, with pious delight and 
thankfulness, the  joy-anticipating 
glow which beamed on the cheek of 
either. 
gloomy discontent of his father to 
the peaceful shades of Almoudir’s 
dwelling: there, amid the counsels 
of the sage and the smiles of beauty, 
he forgot the toils and dangers of 
war, the restless Inquietude of oa 
court, and the ambition of his fa- 
ther. 
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Orasmin had tlown trom the | 


“© In three days we shall meet | 


again,” exclaimed — the 
daughter of Almoudir, as she sur- 
veyed the magnificent contents of a 
casket which Orasinin had given her 
at parting ; “and then noueht but 
tie shrill clarion of war will have 


beautiful | 


i thy father. 
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power to call thee from thy Zamira ; 
and, O gracious Alla! may it never 
sound again.” 

While speaking, she had taken 
from the casket a splendid tiara, with 
which she now contined the glossy 
ringlets that before had heedlessly 
wandered over her neck and shoul- 
ders, and smiled in thoughtless gaiety 
as the surrounding murors retlected 
its beauty and her own.  [t was at 
this moment that the venerable Al- 
moudir entered; but no smile of 
joyful tenderness illumined the war- 
riors mein—his aged brow was 
clouded with sadness, and, as Zamira 
bent before him, a tear from the eye 
that never wept till now dimmed the 
lustre of her sparkling crown. He 
was followed by Ali-ben-Hamond, 
the captain of the emperor’s guards, 
and a man of the most forbidding 
appearance, on whose dark counte- 


/ nance the eyes of the affrighted maid 


dared not rest, though eagerly they 
demanded of her father the meaning 
of what she saw. Alas! too soon 
the story met her ears, and blighted 
the opening bud of promise within 
her breast. Almoudir, the venerable 
warrior, was doomed to perpetual 
exile—far from the fertile plains of 
lis native land he was sentenced to 
pass the remnant of a well-spent life! 
Zamira heard the tale in silence, and 
the check of youthful beauty faded 
like the fallen lily; but, as she felt 
the agonised embrace of Almoudir, 
as she heard his faimtly-uttered fast 
farewell, the fast receding senses of 
the maid returned, and the full ex- 
tent of her sorrow rushed to her 
heart. 

“ Beloved Zamira!” erted Almoue 
dir, as he turned from the look of 
piercing agony she directed towards 
him, ‘* Suleman has promised to 
protect thee; his anger falls only on 
; My wealth is thine; 
would that it could make thee hap- 
pier: but Orasmin loves thee, and 
even Suleanan will guard thy rights,” 


5, ) 
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~Alla will give me strength; and 
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“While my parent languishes in 
banishment! No, my father ; let 
them rob thee of thy gold, let them 
drag thee from thy native land— 
from thy Zama no power shail se- 
parate thee.” — 

« Alas! my eluld, thy wish ts vain; 
for can that form, unused to meet 
the scorching sun or evening’s chilling 
blast, support the various dangers 
which must encounter the wanderings 
of a wretched outeast? No, my 
Yamira, wealth and love court thy 
sintle: remember Orasmin.”’ 

“© Orasmin will still possess my 
love,” replied Zamira, firmly, ‘ and 
many a prayer shall T raise to the 
bounteous Alla for his happiness : 
Dut did Orasinin rearmy tender c hild- 
hood ; did his fostermg arm shield 
my early life from danger?! Did his 
tongue instruct me im the ways of 
virtue, pouring on the ears of igno- 
rance the sage advice of truth?) O 
no, my father; that task was thine, 
and never will thy Zamira quit thee : 
she will be the companion of her fa- 
ther’s banishment, the slave who shall 
attend hun in his melaneboly jour- 
nev. What is the scorching sun, the 
evening's chilly blast, compared toa 
separation from thee! O, my father, 


} 


| 








- | 
When this lite Is past, even Orasimin 


will bless the memory of his duteous 
Zamira,” 

The captain now urged that the 
moment of departure was arrived ; 
and Almoudir was preparing — to 
obey, when, the companion of Ali- 
ben-Hamond hastening to the door, 
a stranger entered. 

** Know you this man?” said he, 
addressing Almoudir na Voice Whose 
tone struck awe. 

“Well;” replied the father of Za- 
inira, calmly, “ T once rescued him 


from poverty, and made him free: 
but ts he implicated in my fall?” 
** He accused thee of treason!” 
* Impossible :” answered Almou- 
dir, as he fixed a stern regard on the 
1 
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‘trembling slave, “I gave him life 
‘and comfort-—he would not, there- 


fure, seek my death.” 

‘« Didst thou not give him an arrow 
poisoned for the heart of thy niaster !” 
asked Ali-ben-Hamond. 

« Did the sults uw bid thee add in- 
sult to the grief of banishment?” 
replied the age a warrior. “ ‘Thinkest 
thouthisarm, which has stretched the 
rebel low, ever, even in thought, be 
raised against the precious life of 
Suleiman? Speak, miserable slave ; 
and may the righteous Alla direct 
thee to the truth.” 

The trembling wretch now threw 
himself at the feet of Almoudir, and, 
imploring pardon for his crime, con- 
fessed that, bribed by the splendid 
promises of Zevabe, he bad falsely 
accused him of the intended murder 
of his master: but, before the asto- 
nished Almoudir could reply, a noise 
was heard in the adjoining apart- 
ment, and a moment after the grand 
vizier, with a baud of armed soldiers, 
advanced towards him. At the sight 
of Al-eben-Hamond he looked sur- 
prised, and somewhat haughtily de- 
manded his business, when his eyes 
met those of the prostrate slave. 
lle would instantly have destroyed 


» timbhad uot Ali-ben-Hamond’s com- 


panion arrested his arm; and, at the 
same time throwing off the mask 
which disguised his features, disco- 
vered the countenance of Suleiman! 

‘"Praitor!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder, as he threw Zevabeé 
from him, “though T doubted thy 


story of Almoudir’s baseness, little 


did) my suspicions rest on thee. 
Never again may these eyes be blast- 
ed by thy hated presence —begone ! 
— And the tu, Virtuous Almoudir, for- 
give the transient doubt of Sulei- 


oman, and accept the honours which 


that wretch has forfeited, as the 
smallest proof of my love aud grati- 
tude. Thy foe has fallen, never to 
rise again; but I trust thy pious Za- 


mira will not shrink fron the love of 
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Orasmin—he is innocent of his fa- 
ther’s crime, and requires the conso- 
lation which love ouly can bestow.” 
' SMR. 
pe 
for the British Lady's Magazine. 
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——-Let us sit upon the ground, 


And tell sad stories of the deaths of 


hings! —SHAKSPEARE, 


ENGLISH readers may be pre sumed | 


to be well ac quainted with the story 
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LICHARD, the younger prince, 
and Duke of York, was born May 
28, 1474, his brother being not 
quite four years older than him; and 
was married, while a child, to Ann 
Mowbray, the heiress of Norfolk. 

Both these princes were made away 
with during their abode in the Tower 
of London, being stifled in an apart- 
ment since called the bloody 
chamber,” pursuant to the order of 
Richard the IIld. Enquiries were 
afterwards made with regard to what 
had become of them; but, owing to 
the priest who buried them having 
died soon after, no vestige of them 





of Edward the Vth, and Richard his | “as traced for 190 years, when thei 


brother, Duke of York; who were | 


both murdered by order of Richard 
the Lid, their unnatural uncle. 
Their remains now repose within 


remains were at length chscavered 
under the steps leading to the chapel 
‘of the White Tower, at that time 
| repairing. Their monument, erected 


these consecrated walls. Between | our years from that period, is com- 


two infant tombs, which will be no- 


iced in due time, Charles the Hd | 


posed of black and white marble, 
exquisitely polished, displaying two 


very beautiful altar-monument, ina 


niche in the end wall of the chapel of | 
Henry the Vibth, anno 1078, to the 


scribed on the pedestal is the follow- 
ing sketch of the history of these 
princes, rendered thus strictly from 


memory of the two last youthful the origmal.—‘* Here lie the relies 
princes ot the house ot York, who ot Kadward \ ° hing ot Kagland, and 
possessed a legitimate claim to the Richard Duke of York, who, being 


throne: viv. 
EDWARD AND RICHARD. 


coufined im the ‘Power, and. there 
stitled with pillows, were privately 


Epwarp, the elder of these un-| and meaty buried by order of their 


fortunate princes, was born November | 
4, anno 1470, in the sanctuary be- 
’ . ° — oe - 

longing to this chureh, within whose 


precincts his royal mother took refuge 


periidious uncle, Riehard the usurper. 
| Their bones, long inquired after and 
wished for, having led 190 years in 
»| the rubbish of the stairs (i.e. those 


‘ 

from the contest then carrying on! Jately leading to the Chapel of the 
} s ’ ac ~ ‘ . id kf ‘ ° 

between the rival roses” of York ) W hite’ Power), were, on the 17 th of 


and Lancaster. The vouthful prince 
was proclaimed king upon the deatl 


of his father, King Edward the 1Vth, 


Apmnil the 9th, 1485, but was mur 
dered in about two menths affer, o1 


the 23d of June. Having so far 


cleared his w: 'y to supreme rule, 


»| July, L074, by undoubted proofs, 
1 | discovered, being buried deep in that 
i place. C€ harles IL. pitying their un. 
happy place, ordered these uufortu- 
nate princes to be laid among the 
relics of their predecessors, im the 
vear 1078, and the thirueth of his 


Richard the Ufd succeeded to the reign.” 
throne, whence he was hurled, how- EPFIGIES OF INFANTS, 
ever, by the memorable result of the Westminster Abbey bas no monu- 


battle of Bosworth Field, about twe 
years afterwards, 


>} ment to the memory of James the 
Ist, although he had himself enriched 
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it with several, and, among others, 
with two remarkable ones erected to 

reserve the remembrance of his 
mfant davgliters. At the eastern end 
of the north aisle of Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel, and inclosed with an 
iron rail, are observed two snrall but 
verv curtous tombs; which exhibit 
the effigies of two infants, of the 
finest alabaster, cach upon a tomb 
of alabaster touch. Pointed to the 
north, the first represents a female 
babe, Iving in a cradle, gilt ee 
gold, and resting on a pedestal o 
black marble. This tomb wase aan 
ed to the memory of SopHta, fourth 
daughter of King James the Ist, born 
at Greenwich the 22d of June, 1600, 
bat who died within three days, 
Besides what has already been no- 
ticed in this infant's tomb, it may be 
mentioned that the royal arms are 
also full displayed. 


The second tomb is erected to the | 


memory of Mary, third daughter 
of the same king, also born at Green- 
wich, in 1005; and who was en- 
trusted to the care of Lady Knevet, 
m whose house at Stanwell she died, 
December 16, 1007, when she was 
exactly two years, five months, and 
eight days old. Mary’s tomb is to- 
ward the south, upon which she is 
represented to recline while leaning 
on ber deft arm, with four cherubs, 
one weeping at each corner. She has 
a lion at her feet. 
JAMES THE VInsT. 
Perhaps the reader may finally 
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Tilustrations of Westminster Abbey. 


Near the stately monument to the 
Countess of Richmond and Derby 


(see the B. L. Mag. p. 182) is beheld 
a tigure, of exquisite delicacy, which 
was brought from Italy by the late 
Lord Orford ; and is here placed in 
filial honour of his mother, the 
LADY CATHERINE WALPOLE, 
with the following inscription from 
her son’s pen.— 
To the Memory of Catherine Lady Wal- 
pole, 


eldest Daughter of John Shorter, esq. oft 
By brook, in Kent, and first Wife of 


| Sir Robert W alpole, afterwards Earl of 


Ortord, 
Horace, her youngest Son, consecrated 
this Monument. 
She had beauty and wit, without vice or 
vanity ; 


and cultivated the arts without affectation. 


DE Oe 


/concerning whom 


She was devout, though without bigotry 
to any sect; 
and was without p rejudic ce to any party, 
Though the wife of a Minister; whose 
power she esteemed 
But whenshe could employ it to benefit the 
miserable, or to reward the meritorious, 
She loved a private life, 
Though born to shine in public; and was 
an ornament to courts, 
Untainted by them. 
She died August the 20th, 


~ I» 


Woy ee 


EDWARD THE SIXTH, 
some interesting 
particulars are detailed in another 
department of this publication,* had 


forme rly anoble altar-like monument 


erected to Henry the Vilth, 


ee 


wish to be informed where the father | 


of both, James the First, was, 
all, interred. 
his queen, the Princess Anne, lie bu- 
ried each ina chest of lead, covered 
with black velvet, ina vault on the 
north side of the monument of Henry 
Vif. Although this monarch had 
reigned 59 years over Scotland, and 
‘2 sears over England, he did no- 
thing that obtained the appl auses of 
on own times, or that entitled him 
© the comme moration of posterity, 


after 


James I. himeelf and | 





at the head ot that 
near 
whic h his remains still lie interred. 

his prince was grandson to the last- 
mentioned king, and son of Henry 
the VIIIth, by Jane Seymour, his 
queen, Camden says that the mo- 
nument in question was elegantly 
finished; but, being built in the popish 
style, according to the directions of 
Queen Mary, his successor, aud hav- 
Ing some curious work, representing 
the passion and resurrection of our 
Saviour, with two angels kneeling on 


to his memory, 





* See the first No. of this Magazine, 
under the ‘moirs of Lady Jaue Gray, 
pp. Jd and 2 
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the top, it was demolished by the 
phrensy of puritanic zeal during the 
grand = rebellion. 
chs monument ought to be noticed 
as honourable to Mary's mind. Con- 
sidering how 
Was opposed to the religious charac- 
ter of Ler predecessor on the throne, 
she must be allowed to have evinced 
some liberality in thus endeavouring 
to do honour to his me mory. 

Thisexcellent prince was a prodigy 
of learning and whose 
character and attainments would have 
retiected honour on the most en- 
lightened age. Within the short 
space of sixteen mouths he founded 
no less than twelve free-schools, 
diderent parts, of which Strype gives 
au account in the Appendix to his 
Memorials. ‘The same repository ts 
evriched with fourteen of Edward's 
Letters and Declamations, in Latin; 
being his learned exercises, both be- 
fore and soon after bis accession to 
the crown. 


coodness, 


QUEEN MARY, 


who so unhappily succeeded — this 
prince, died, after a short but wretch- 
ed reign, November 17, 1558; and 
on December 10 the deceased queen 
Was brought out of her chapel, 
“with all the heralds, many lords 
and ladies, gentlemen and eentlewo- 
men, and all her officers and servants, 
in black.” Catholicism was permit- 
ted to perform the last solemnities 
due to her state; and on the 13th 
ber funeral was celebrated with great 
magnificence at Westminster. She 
had been very ill for some time ; so 


The erection of 


decidedly she herself 


| day, Priday, the I 
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lory, on Novemlir the 12th, for 
reporting that she was then dead ! 
Nothing could exceed the joy 
which the intelligence of her death 
every-where diffused, The same 
Lady Elizabeth was 
proc laimed queen, between the hours 


of eleven and twe wei in the forenoon, 
by divers heralds at arms, and trum- 
pets, there being present the Duke 


safety or comfort, 


of Norfolk, the Lord-Treasurer, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of 
Bedford, the Lord Mayor, the Alder- 
men, and numbers more, Dunng 
the afternoon all the London churches 
rung their bells; and at night were 
bonfires made, and tables set in the 
streets, where the people ate, drank, 
and rejoiced. ** What was_ there 
here at home,” says an eloquent 
writer of those times, “ which any 
one could think of, tending either to 
but the people 
began to enjoy, and this before they 


LD ] 


could lave hoped for such things ? 


Exiles were called home ; prisoners 


‘were set at liberty; those deprived 


of their goods had them restored 
back; and persons who had been 
made to forfeit their honours were 
now reinstated.” The mation (says 


Strype) felt themselves quite in ar- 


other condition; their hearts were 
filled with joy, replenished with vi- 
gorous hopes of blessed times a-com- 


‘ing, and their mouths with praise for 


that @ woman was put into the pil. 


their new queen. Hancock, one of 
the exiled clergy, thus wrote: — 
“ Had not our godly, wise, learned, 
and merciful QUEEN ELIZABETH 
stood in the gap of God’s wrath, we 


had presently been bond-slaves to 


the proud and vicious Spaniard / 


PLL LLL LLL LLL LDL LL LL La 


Trivial fond 9 1—SiTAKSPEARE. 
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MONUMENTAL RIDDLES. 


T was usual among the ancients to | or mystery which 
’ place on the tombs of their friends | when alive. 


the instruments peculiar to the art 
they exercised 
In the 6th book of the 
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Aveid, Eneas places on the toinb of 


Misevus 
His arms, his once-lov'd trump, and ta- 
pering oar. —Pirr. 

Madame Dacier observes, that 
emblems of the Aumours of the de- 
ceased were sometimes placed on 
their monuments; 
on a woman named Myro— 
Over Myro sce the 
A whip, a bow, a goose, a dog, 
The whip denoted that she used to 
chastise her servants ; the bow, that 


emblem of her soul, 
an owl, 


her mind was always bent on the | 
that | 


care of her family; the goose, 
she loved to stay at home; the dog, 
that she was fond of her cluildren; 
and the owl, that she was assiduous 
In spiuning and tapestry, 
the works of Pallas, to whom the 
owl was cousecrated. At the Fart 
ot Holderness’, at Aske, in) York- 
shire, is an old picture, with a device 
which seems to be borrowed from 
this. It is supposed to be drawi by 
Hans Holbein, and represents a 
man (said to be Queen Plizabe th’ 
housekee pe r) st: inding ona tort 
with a bunch of keys by he sid 
her fingers on her lips, wand a dove 


Wo- 


’ 


on her head, Under it ts this in 

scription — 

Uxor amet, sileat, servet, nee ubique 
Vagetur ; 

Hoe testudo docet, claves, bibra. time 


taque turtur. 


Thus translated with 
elegance -— 


any thine but 


Be frugal, ye wives, live in silence aid 
love, 

Nor abroad ever gossip and roam : 

‘Dhes learn trom the 
the dove, 

And tortoise, still dwelling at home ! 


l 
ACY 


THE CHARM, 


Weare told by Mungo Park, that 
the poor Africans place great faith 
ina small slip of paper, scrawled 
over with Arabic or other characters 
which they wear round their necks 
and regard as a preservative aot tnst 





as in this epigram | 


thing 


organs of 


just the kind of stupwdity, 
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Now thris is 
taken in 
connexion with the form of the 
scull, which convinces so many 8a- 
pient reasoners of the impropriety 
of classing blacks with iutellectual 
beings. Hfow much bas time and 
place to do with human conclusions; 
it is searcely a century ago that a 
ereat proportion of the inhabitants 
of our own enlightened island dis- 
played similar credulity —to say no- 
of the fortune-tellers, — the 
Sampford ghosts, and the seals of 
the passing hour. When disposed, 
therefore, to a upon the 
‘to deny the 


all kind of misfortune. 


negroes, O 


| benefit of reading hi the poor, let 


which were | 


us refer to a few auvecdotes like the 
following; and, recollecting low 


much the tragedy of this order of 


Pees _| we ‘at to this woman’s house, 
S, We lips, and | ba he he 
mye | public one: we 


| pay 


| 
| 


event exceeds the comedy, be con. 
vinced that knowledge is the virtue 
of communities, if not of indivi 
duals.—A poor infirm creature was 
brought before Chief Justice Holt 
a simmer of great magnitude, 
“What her crme ?’—** Witcli- 
eralt.’—« Tow isit —— y"_ © Bie 
trses a spell.”-—-* Let me see if.” A 
scrap of parchment was ‘wesdel to 
** Flow came vou hy this 7” — 

\ young gentleman, my lord, gave 


ls 


is 


thiitd, 


et 


it me to cure my dauehier’s ague.” 
—* Pid mt enre her ??—“ O- yes, 


my lord, and many others.”— Tam 
stad of it.—Gentlemen “ie the jury, 
when Twas young and thought less, 
and out of money, J, and some com- 
panions anthinkine as myself, 
then a 
had no money to 
reckoning; T hit upon a 
stratagem to get off scot-free, On 
ceing her daughter ill, 1 pretended 
[ had a spell to cure her; I wrote 
the classic line you sce: that if 
any one is punishable it is 1, not the 
poor woman, the prisoner.” She 


as 


eur 


| Wats ac quitted by the jury, and re- 


; 


warded by the judge. 
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GILBERT WAKEFIELD AND MR. FOX. 

The extreme inaccessibility of cer- 
tain constitutions to humour is very 
remarkable. Mr. Fox, ina letter to 
Gilbert Waketield, alludes to Cow- 
per’s ‘Task, particularly the fine pas- 
sage beginning “ O! for some vast 
wilderness,” and highly praises it. 
Mr. Waketield replies, that he had 
wen the poem in question, but rather 
regarded it as a burlesque, and more 
than insinuates 
serious attention. Such an opinion, 
and so light a mention of a man like 
Cowper, by a man of literature and 

a scholar, ‘strikingly exhibit the en- 
stialan nature of particular pursuits, 
There are doubtless minds to whom 
all playfulness of fancy or of humour 
appears a species of impertinence— 
persons who see things strongly in 
themselves, but seldom in their com- 
binations. Many of Mr. Waketield’s 
letters, as well as his whole life, fur- 
nish instances of this mental single- 
ness of vision, While on a shooting 
party at Mr. Coke’s of Norfolk, Mr. 
lox wounded his hand, and Mr. W. 
with peculiar simplicity, after con- 
doling with him on the accident, 
seriously addresses him on the cruelty 
and injustice of killing game. The 
easy urbanity of the statesman’s re- 
ply, and the good temper with which 
he eludes the discussion, are admira- 
ble. Mr. Fox could easily anticipate 
the thousand areuments, full of eve ry 
sense but common sense, which a 
mind like Mr. Wakefield's 
suggest on so delectable a subject 
all unanswerable, and all—not worth 
a farthing. 

KNOW THYSELF. 

We have been favoured by a cor- 
respondent (Curioso) with the fol- 
lowing foreible recommendation to 
self-examination, extracted from one 
of the letters of the celebrated James 
Howell, clerk of the privy-couneil to 
Charles 1.) Tt was written while he 
Was Hnprisoned in the Fleet, and is a 

Brivisn Livy's Mag. No. 


its unworthiness of 
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the center of all 
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| specimen of the eloquence, devotion- 


al spirit, and pedantry, of the mo- 
mentous period which produced it, 
We give it asa mode of beginning at 
the beginning, salutary both to nations 
and individuals, and by no means in- 
applicable ata tine, when, like Ma- 
homet’s cotlin, we hang suspended 
between peace and war, with a strong 
disposition to gravitate towards the 
latter. If the observation of the 
noble Enelish captain therein men- 
tioned be correct, it would be he- 
resy to doubt the establishment of the 
Duke of Wellington's head quarters 


at Pari: In a month or two, 
“To Sir Aller. R. Nt. 
“ Sir,-—-Surely Crod Almighty is 


angry with fn: rland, aud "tis more 
sure that God is neve angry without 
cause: now to kuow this eause the best 
way Is for every one to lay his hand 
on his breast and examin himseit 
thoroughly, to summon his thoughts 
and winnew them, and so call to re- 
membrauce how far he hath offendcd 
heaven, and then it will be found 
that God is not angry with England 
but with Jenedisheoaen. When that 
doletull charge was pronounced 
avainst Isracl, Perditio tua eate 
Isracl, it was meant of the concret 
(not the abstract), Oh, Israclites, 
your vin from your selvs, 
When Po omake this scrutiny withi 
myself, amd enter into the 
cabinet of my soul, f find (God help 
me) that P have contributed as mel 
to the drawing down of these pudge- 
ments on Eneland as anv other: 
ransack the S cells of my 
brain, | find that my taaginalion 
hath bin vai amt extravagant > my 
memory Lath hept the bad and let 
oo the like a wide sieve that 
retains the bran and parts with the 
flour: my waderstanding hath bin 
full of erreur and ebliquities; my 
will hath bin a rebell to reason; my 

reason a rebell to taith. 
“ Whea TL descend to my heart, 
affections, F find it 

’ \ 


COMMS 


' 
ciosest 


coud, 








hath swell’d often with timpanies of 
vanity and tumours of wrath; when 
| take my whole self in a lump, I 
find that | am nought else but a 
cargazon of malignant humors, a 
rabble of unruly pass ions, amongst 





Ww we hany poor soul is daily crucified | 
France, being geer’d by a French- 


‘twixt so many thievs, “Therefore 
as - pray in generall that God would 
please not to punish this island: for 
the sins of the people, so more pare | 


ticularly LT pray that she suffer not | 


for me in particular; who, if one 
wonld go by way of induction, would 
make one of the chiefest inatanves 
of the argament: and, as Tm thus 
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conscious to myself of my own de- 
merits, so I hold it to be the duty of 
every one to contemplat himselfe 
this way, and to reme mber the saying 
of a noble English captain, who, 
when the town of Calis was lost, 
which was the last footing we had ia 


| man, and ask’d, ‘Now, Eng lishman, 
when will you come back to France? 
answered, ¢ Oh, sir, mock not ; when 
the sins of France are greater than 
the sins of England, the Engkish. 
men will com again to France!” 

* Tieet, 3 Jan, 1645.” 
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LADY RUSSELL. 


‘Lhe tenderest wite, the noblest heroine 
too '— Canning 

TNGLISIL character is substan- 
tially the consequc ice of religious 
Weure not only a thiuk- 
tig, but we are a moral people; and, 
our morality having religion for its 
basis, we are uot liable to those con- 
principle which have 
elsewhere uprooted the very founda- 
tious on whieh rests, and 
levelled the edifice of civilization 
with the dust. Whoever is sceptical 
on this point, must either be unac- 
quainted with the history of this 
land, althoueh his 
own country, or else he has woetully 
it ot those abustrious exam 
ples \\ hich lave 
int by his ancestors, 

‘The influence of this: exalted feel- 
nig as peculiarly vable im its 
operahowon the fe males mind, where 
stretlec 


, : —- ’ 
toe most beneficial to buna lide 


feelings, 


Vulsions of 


society 


hichIv-favoured 


lost start 


o! me 


? ] ' 
shave producca consechence 


havistence can offer no spectacle so 
celobttul as 


trail: 


beantvo am union wath 


ain ! 9] re ; 
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been bequeathe d to! 


might so well justify the idolatry of 
attachment. While the heart is thus 
enflamed, the soul also is sublimed ; 
and the being who admires and 
adores the loveliness of virtue in the 
fairer sex, irradiating and cheering 
all within its influence, is every day 
making some approaches to that ex- 
cellence and purity which be loves. 
Rachel Wriothesley, afterwards 
Lady Russell, one of the noblest or- 
uaments of her sex, was the second 
daughter of the celebrated Earl of 
Southampton,* by his first wife, like- 
wise named Rachel, and daughter of 
Henry de Massey, Baron of Rovigny. 
She was born in 1030; but we have 
no account of the circumstances of 
her eatly years, dograpay is equally 
silent as to the time of her marriage 


to Francis Lord Vaughan; upon 
‘whose death, about the vear 1009, 


) § Hike he 


prose if 


~~ —— Sr eee 


Hieury v riothesley, Earl of South- 
ampton, was not only an eminent states- 


” 


Man, butalsoa patron of genius; forhe 
presented Shakspeare with 10001. to 
> | desist the poct in completing some pur- 


had tn hand: and he 
, not Without reason, 


Wiis supe 
to have been 


»} Connect ad with him in some of his finest 
i wMiiting 


» ‘Dhis poblewan died May LG 
Lot i. 








Lady Russell, SAF 


she married her second partner, in 
the person of William L ord Russell, 
the eldest son of William the second 
Earl of Bedford, by Anne, daughter 
to Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. 

There appears some colour for the 
supposition tbat Lady Russell had 
not hitherto been quite satisfied with 
the marriage state. Whatever were 
the merits of her deceased lord, there- 
fore, she readily gave her affection 
to lis successor. “ “When narriages 
‘are so very early,” she observes, In 
one of her lette rs, pe ‘rhaps not with- 
out some remem branee of her former 
mateh, “ ’tis accepting, rather than 
choosing, on ¢ ither side? 

Connected in this instance with 
the object of her choice, and as tei- 
derly beloved by him, we tind Lady 
Russell for fourteen years exper- 
encing the greatest felicity on earth, 
while she became the 
children who promised to cousole 
her declining life, and exemplify the 
lustre of their patronage. “ | can 
thankfully retleet,” says Lady Kus- 
sell, many years after this, 


pure, and, [ trast, innocent, plea- 
sant content, and happs enjoyments, 
as this work 1 can afford, particularly 
that biggest blessing of loving and 
being loved by those | loved aud ve- 
spected; on earth no enjoyment, 
certainly, to be put in ballance with 


mother of 


“*T have | 
felt many, [ may say many years of | a 





* How sada sight is human happiness, 
To those whose thought can pierce be 
yond an hour! 

About this peried the pepular 
party, of whom Lord William Russell 
was the head, began to take serious 
steps for preventing the ascendancy 
of popery and arbitrary rule, which 
they apprehended would ensue in 
case the Duke of York (afterwards 
James the Seeond) ascended the 
throne; and hence the Lords Russell 
ind) Cavendish, Sir Henry Capel, 
and Mr. Powle, perceiving that 
Charles the Second distiked ail their 
ophuons, went to the monarch toge- 
ther, and requested him: to excuse 
their attendaace any more upon him 
at council, ‘The king, who wanted 
not their presence there, replied— 
“With all my heart.” After the 
Lords’ House rejected the bill passed 
by the Commons for excluding the 
Duke of York from the crown, Rus- 
sell, with others of bis public friends, 
presen ied the Duke of York to the 
grand jury for Middlesex, at West- 
minster Hall, as indictable for being 
popish recusant. Nor were these 
proceedings permitted to stop here. 
January the 7th, 1630-1681, the 
House of Commons came to the 
resolution, ‘© that, until a bill should 


be passed for excluding the Duke of 


it.” Afterwards she adds, “IT should | 


do better than T can yet attain to 
do, if T could with amore composed 
mind reflect on the good and bad 
days of a long life, and be thanktul 
for so kind a providence as the free- 
dom [have had trom bodily pains, 
which so many better than T suffer ; 
at this age I have attained (in her 
79th year) there are few more ex- 
< mpted. 

Such was the felicity possessed by 
Lady Russell at this time. Eve ry 
thine seemed to assure the continu- 
ance of it; as yet nothing was seen 
sikely to overc loud the prospect. But 





iwine-merchant, i 


York, they could not give any supply 
Without danger to his Majesty, and 
extreme hazard to the Protestant 
religion.” 

Just before the Earl of Shattshury 
went over to Liollaud, le had en- 
vaged the Duke of Monmouth, and 
the Lords Russell and Cirey, to rise 
i arms, should the king die, and 
thus Oppose the Duke of Yorh’s ae- 


cession to the throne. Russell and 


Hampden next proposed to redress 
the grievances of the nation. There 


was another and lower sort of con- 
sulters, who met about this 
headed by Rumsey and Ferguson, 
at the residence of one Shephard, 


a? | i . 
:bechuredy lane. 
» 


tine, 
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Thither, it appears, Lord Russell had 
heen induced to go, accompanied by 
the Duke of Mor mouth, Lord Grey, 
and Sir Thomas Armstrong, when 
some discourse came up respecting 
the practicability. of surprismg the 
euards; during which Rumsey and 


Armstroug msisted on the easiness of 


doing it, though Lord Russell took 
no part ia their discussion, 
Was the only time that he was ever 
in company with them; but the 
result was fatal to him. Rumsey 
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and swear away the life of Rus- 
sell. 

Lord Russell was arraigned at the 
Old Bailey on Friday, July the 13th, 
10833 Shephard aud Kumsey and 
Howard then appearing as witnesses 
to condemn him. According to a 
statute which was passed soon after 
the restoration of Charles Il. the 
consulting or intending a rebellion 
had been declared to be treason. — It 
was required, at the same time, that 


the prosecution should take place 


had afterwards the baseness to charge | 


uoon Lord Russell bis own design of 
scivine the guards; and, though this 


unfortunate nobleman mneht have 


escaped by flight, still, confident of 


hs ienocence, he staid at home tilla 
lesseuger Was sent for him, neither 
preparing to get off, nor hiding him- 
self, but siting m lis study, — whence 
he was carried to the privy-council, 
wid, alter bemg examined, was 
conunitted in the first mistance to the 
"Tower, June the 2oth, 1085. Seon 
alter he was removed to Newgate, 
in order to be tried. 


Monmouth would lave staid, bat | 


wats advised by Russell to abseond., 


“Tt will be of no advantage to me,” | 


reptied the latter lord, in answer to 
tire duke’s message that he was will 
Ine to remam, © to have my inends 


mel’ Essex, who was at 


die Vil li 
his 
eommnittal of hus tiiend, said ** his 


own life was not worth saving, if, by 


through theht, it woald bring his 
hte mto danger,” 


' 
mies 
ssa. 5% 


to the ‘Power, and remaimed till the 
more on which Lord Russell was 
tried: when he was discovered with 
his threat cut, though nobedy could 
believe bin to lave 
own hand, 


suflered by his 
Hloward, another of the 


within six months after the commis- 
sion of the crime; but, as the mat- 


ters sworn to, against Lord Russell, 


were beyond the tine prescribed by 
the act, the intention of murdering 


the king was, by a refinement in 
law, comprehended in the indict- 


| 
| 
| 


' 


utirv-seat when be learned the | 


ment now drawn up against him, 
Russell, perceiving this, desired to 
have the pomt argued by counsel; 
hut this was resisied by the court; 
unless he would agree to admit the 
charges brought against him, and so 
criminate himself. Too candid to 
deny his share in the conspiracy as 
far as insurrection went, however, he 
was content with protesting that he 
never had formed any design tending 
to ailect the king’s life. 

Russell had asked leave of the 
court, previous to his trial, that 
notes of the evidence might be taken 
for him; when he was auswered by 
the attorney-general, Sir Robert 


| Sawyer, that he might use the hand 
drawing suspicion upon Lord Russell | 


noblemen who had embarked in the | 


conspirecy, and who was an avowed 
hat-r of the hing, had the turpitude 


to tara evidence for the court. 


--- 


of ove of his servants in writing, if 


he pleased. ‘ Tasked none,” replied 
lle was accord. | 
the neat taken up, committed | 


Russell, “ but that of the lady who 
sits by me.” Nothing can convey 
to future times an idea of the feeling 
which pervaded every breast, when, 
turning their eves around, the assem- 
bly saw the daughter of the virtuous 
Karl of Southampton, thus rising up 
to assist her aceased lord, in this 
exigency of his distress ! 

The jury, at length, returned a 
verdict of guilty; and sentence was 
passed on Lord Russell the following 
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Lady Russell. S4y 


dav. Burnet eal!s him “ that great, 
but innocent, victim, that was saecri- 
ficed to the rage of a party; Who 


Was condenmed — for treasonable 
words said in his hearine.” ‘Po that 
part of the indictment which charged | 
him with conspiring the king’s death, | 
Lord Russeli objected that nothing 
of that nature had been proved | 
against him, and, consequently, that 
judgment ought not to pass on hin: | 
but the recorder (Treby) told his | 
lordship to consider it was not the 
court, but the jury, who were ans | 
swerable for this verdict, i virtue of 
which the king’s attorney-general had 
demanded that judgment which the 
court could not refuse him; and | 
that, therefore, he must proceed to 
pass sentence, which be accordingly 
did after the usual form.’ 
Applications were immediately 
made to the king, beseeching him to | 
pardon Lord Russell; while 100,0007. 
was offered for the same purpose to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, by the | 
Earl of Bedford. All possible me- 
thods were in fact resorted to im 
order to save Russell's lite. Uimself 
was even brought to promise to live | 
beyond sea, in any place the king 
should name, and engaging to meddle 
no more with the affairs of England. 
He afterwards said, however, that he 
could never have lived from his wife, 
and children, and his friends. “ Rus- 
sell’s consort,’ says Tfume, “a woman 
of great merit, danebter and heiress 
of the good Earl of Southampton, | 
also threw herself at the king’s feet, | 


| 
and pleaded, with many tears, the | 

"Fes » 7 . | 
merits and loyalty of her father, as | 


an atonement for those errors ito 





* "Pie old Earl of Anglesea, Mr. Ed- | 
ward Howard, Lord Cavendish, Dr. | 
(atterwards Bishop) Burnet, Dr. ‘Pillot- | 
son (atterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), Dr. Cox, Lord Clithord, Mr. Le- | 
veson Gower, Mr. Speneer, and Dr, 


« Fitzwilliam, all bore testimony to Lord | 


Russell's worth, upon his tral, as one of 
the most anuabic and most motfensive of | 
' 
: 
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1 hours! 


honest, however mistakea, 


prinic Iples lad seduced ber l 


which 


i 
But the hang even rejected her pett- 
lion for a y 


ca 


respite ol six wee 


~Pinding, at length, that her suppiica- 
s| 


we hot only forufied 
herown heart against the fatal blow, 
but endeavoured to strenethen the 
resolution of him who was dearer to 
her than existence, 

The parting seeie of this noble 
couple, aud their intercourse prepa- 
ratory to it, canvoet better be given 
than nearly in the language of one 
who witnessed it. “Tuesday, July the 
17th, according to the relation of 
Dr. Burnet, Lord Russell expressed 
great joy, after dinner, when his lady 
left him, at the magnanimity of spirit 
he discovered in her; adding, that 
the parting with her was the greatest 
thing he had to de, for she would 
be hardly able to bear it: “ and, in- 
deed,” observes the bishop, “ Tnever 
sew his heart so near failing him as 
when he spake of her; sometimes I 
saw a tear in his eye, and he would 
turn about, and presently change the 
discourse.” ‘That he might not be 
shocked at the last, however, she 
had resolved to part from him with- 
out shedding a tear. Friday, at 
eleven o'clock at night, the trying 
seene took place: having first taken 
leave of their three children, and 
Is, ** he hissed her 
four or five times, when they parted 
in a solemn erave silence.” She had 
such a command of herself, that, 
when she was gone, he said “ The 
bitterness of death is now past!” 
Esteeming her beyond all that ex- 
pression can paint, lic then “ ran out 
into a long discourse concerning her? 
“What a misery. it 


tions were vain, 


Some OF Ns 1rlen 


CX ellencies. 


i would have been to me,” exclaned 


her husband, “if she had not had 
that magnanimity of spirit, jomed to 


© © Shall L erant that man six weeks,” 
satd Charles, ** who, fit had been in his 
power, would not have granted me six 


a 
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her tenderness, as never to have de- 
sired me to doa base thing for the 
saving of my life!” Influenced by 
an habitual piety of heart, he ob- 
served that ‘* there wasa signal pro- 
vidence of God in giving him such a 
wile, where there was birth, fortune, 
great understanding, great religiou, 
and great kindness to him; but that 
her carriage in his extremity was in- 
comparable. He was glad,” he said, 
“* that she and his children were to 
lose nothing by his death; that it 
Was a great comfort to him that he 
lett his children in such a mother’s 
hands, and that she had promised to 
him to take care of herself for their 
sakes.” 

linmediately he was about to be 
conveyed to the fatal spot, Lord 
Russell wound up his wateh, saying, 
with a smile, “Now £ have doue 
with time, and must henceforth think 
solely of etermty!” The seaflold 
had been erected in’ Lincoln’s-Inn 
Ficlds, im order that the citizens 


might be galled by the spectacle of 


tlieir great leader as conveyed through 





the city to death; but every one | 


weptas he passed, thinking that they 
beheld both liberty aud virtue sit- 
ting by his side. Burnet and Tillot- 
son both accompanied him in the 
coach; the former had preached two 
sermons to him during the preceding 
dav, and the latter had administered 
to him the sacrament. 

He approached the scaffold now 
prepared for him, upon which he 





prayed tor the king; but, with a full | 


presentiment of what afterwards | 
Was ever averse; for (1 thank God!) 


came to pass, he added—* that, al- 
though acloud hung over the nation, 


his death would do more. service | 


than his lite could have done!" 
Burnet says “ he laid his head upon 
the block, without. the least change 
of countenance, which, at two strokes, 

was severed from lis body.” Sue h 
was the end of this excellent man. 


whe by his personal experience | 
found, as he told Lord Caveadish, | 


how effectual the power of religion 
was in supperting him during the 
closing scenes of his life ; which was 
thus awfully terminated on Saturday 
the 2ist of July, anno 1683, in the 
Hower of his age.”’* 

Resignation to the supreme will, 
aided by a sense of duty to her oft. 
spring, were such considerations as 
to euable Lady Russell not to sorrow 
as one without hope: yet “ death 
had come so near as to fetch a por- 
tion from her very heart,” and it 
appears to hi W e been very long be- 
fore she couid support the pangs of 
recollection. ‘*? i'was an inestima- 
ble treasure | did lose,” observes her 
ladyshiip, writing to Dr. Fitawilti im, 

‘and with whom £ had lived in the 
highest pitch of this world’s felicity. 
[ am (Apmi 20, 1054) entertaining 
some thoughts of going to that now 
desolate place Straien, for a few 
days, where J must expect new amaz- 
ing reflections at first, it being a 
place where I have lived in swect 
and full content, considered the con- 
dition of others, and thought none 
deserved my envy: but 1 must pass 
no more such days on earth; how- 
ever, places are indeed nothing. 
Where can dwell that his figure is 
not present tome! ‘The future part 





* Since my sentence,” says Lord 
Russell, in the paper delivered by him to 
the sherils, just before he submitted to 
the axe, “I bave had few thoughts but 
preparatory ones for death; yet the im- 
portunity of my friends, and particularly 
the best and dearest wife in the world, pre- 
vailed with me to sign petitions, and 
make an address for my life, to which I 


though in all respects 1 have lived the 
happrest and contcutedest man in the world 
for now very near fourteen years, yet Lam 
so willing to leave all, that it was not 


| Without dithcully that I did any thing for 


the saving of my lite, that was begging 

but I was willing to let my friends se0 
What power they liad over me, and that 
I was not obstinate nor sulle n, but would 


do any thing that an honest ‘man could 


do for their satisfaction, which was the 


only motive that swayed or had any 


weicht with me, 
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1 expect, 
choose ; : 


of my life will not, 
ws perhaps I would just 
sense has been long e ough eratitied ; 
indeed so long, I know not how to 
live by faith; yet the pleasant stream 


Lady Russell. 


pass 


that fed it near fourteen years toge- | 


ther being gane, 


to that living fountain from whence 
all flows,” &ec. “ Yet,” she else- 
where says, “| have a pleasant work 
to do, yal up my soul for my de- 


sired change, and fit it for the con- (which) I covet, 


verse of angels and the spirits of just 
men made perfect; amongst whom, 
my hope is, ray loved lord is oue ; 
and my often repe ‘ated prayer to my 
God is, that, if I have a reasonable 
ground for that hope, it may give a 
refreshment to my poor soul!” Con- 
fiding in this ‘“ sure and certain 
hope,” she prepared to discharge the 
duties now devolved on her, till death 
should remove her to that glorious 
state into which she believed her 
deceased lord was thus admitted, 
Three years elapsed from the time 
of Lord Russell’s death, before his 
widow could) bring herself to mix 
fairly with the world. ‘ To-morrow 
(June the 26th) being Sunday,” she 


writes, * TL purpose to sanctify it, if 


my griefs unballow it not by unjus- 
tifable passions; and having given 
some hours to privacy in the morn- 
ing, live in my house as on other 
days, doing my best to be tolerably 
composed, "Bis my first trial; for 
all these sad years past I = dlis- 
pensed with seeing any body, or tll 
late at might. Sometimes [ yd 
not avoid that, without a singu- 
larity I do not aflect. There are 
three days | like best to vive up to 
reflection: the day my lord was 
parted from his family, that of his 
iryal, and tlie day he was released 
from all the evils of this perishing 
world.’ 


1. ord Russell was arrest 
tried July 13. and bebeaded 
~s Cau't but vwh,” 


d June 26, 
July 21.- 
Juady Kus 


dechures 





I have no sort of | 
refreshment but when LT can repair | 
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Writing to the same valued friend, 
Julv the Qisi, 1687, she recollects 
the last promise she made to her be- 
loved lord, and thus refers to it with 
inimitable tenderness in her corre- 
spondence.“ T will turn the object 
of my love, all 1 can, upon his loved 
children; and if Limay be (but) di- 
rected and blessed in their education, 
what is it L have to ask m_ relation 
to this perishing world for myself? 
"Tis joy and peace in believing that 
having nothing to 
fear but sin.’ > Desiring th: it “ thank- 
fulness for the real blessing of these 
children cant 4 refresh her labouring 
weary mind,” she consoles herself 
with the ple asing duty of exerting 
those ‘ endeavours to do. that part 
towards them which their most dear 
and tender father would not have 
omitted. When [ have done this 
piece of duty to my best friend and 
them,” subjoins Lady Russell, “ how 
gladly would I lie down by that 
beloved dust I late ly went to visit,® 
—that is, the « “ase that holds it?’ 


se il, ** that the ‘re isa sort of secret delight 
in the privacy of one of those mournful 
days: I think, besides, a better reason, 
one is, that Ido not tie myself up as I 
do on other days; for, God knows, my 
eyes are ever ready to pour out marks of 
a sorrowful heart, which [ shall carry to 
the grave, that quiet bed of rest!”’— 


een 


Letter to Dr, Vitzwilliay, July the 6th, 
1088. 
* How constantly she cherished the 


memory, and mourned for the execution 
of Lord Russell, year after gear, will be 
evident trom the following sentences of a 
letter which she wrote nine years after 
his death, ‘ But to come tothe purpose 
of yours,” writing to Dr. Fitzwilliam, 
“which Lreceived the 15th of this In- 
mentable month (July), the very day of 
that hard sentence pronounecd against my 
dear friend and husband; it was the fast- 
day, and so I had the opportunity of retiring 
without any taking notice of it, whieh 
pleases me best.” Again, writing to her 
sister-in-law, “ [fever IT could retaliate 
with my sister Russell,” she we oe oe 
would be now, on the subie ctoot a: ith, 
when FP have all this, my saddest: mu oe 
been reflecting on wial J saw and fell,” 


at, WC, » 
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Throughout the compass of our Ii- 


terature, is there any thing more | 


beautiful and affecting than ~ pas- 
sage in her kl ily ship's lette rs? 

Next to the attection that Lady 

Russell still preserved for her dle- 


ceased lord, therefore, the welfare of 


their children fay alwavs near her 


‘religion. Live virtuously, my lord,” 





heart. Llonour and ft iendship were | 


happily on her stde: and henee Lord 
}} 


Cavendish at length consented to 
‘sense TL can’t deseribe; it is harder 


join his eldest son in marriage to the 


. . 
Lady Rachel, the eldest daughter of 


his lamented friend, who was ac- 
cordingly united to William Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards Duke of De- 
vonshire, June the Qfst, loss. 1 
don’t question,” writes the Princess 
of Orange (consort of Willams the 
Third), to Lady Russell, from the 
Hague, “ bat you have made avery 
rood choice; and since LE wish so 
well to my Lord Devonshire, T can’t 
but be glad ’tis his son, believing 
you will have taught your daughter, 
after your own example, » be so 
good a wife, that Lord Caventish 
ean't chuse but be very happy with 
her.” 

Reckoning “ riches the least” in 


aE 


such an union as this, “ though that) 


ingredient is good if we use it right- 
Iv,” Lady Russell says, with regard 
to the marriage, that ‘ee he pes Ciod 
had directed her in forming it; and 
assures herself with the reflection 
that, * if departed souls know what 
we do,” her deceased lord © Approves 
of what she had done,” esteeming 
it * a reward upon his clnidren, for 


his pr itience and so entire plied 
during hais sulle rie s. ” 


Her soliettude for the bappiness of 


she afterwards adds, “ and you can't 
die too soon, nor live too long.” 
October 1690, it appears that 
Lady Russell was much affected by 
the decease of her last sister, Eliza- 
heth Countess of Montagu, whom 
she “ever loved tenderly. ‘There is 
something,” she remarks here, in 


| the younger going before me, that I 


have observed all my life to give a 


to be borne than a bigger loss, where 
there has been spun out a longer 


‘thread of life. After,” she adds, 


“above forty years’ acquaintance 
with so amiable a creature, one must 
needs, in reflecting, bring to remem- 
beaner so many engaging endear- 
ments as are yet at present embitter- 
ing and painful. Jut a little time 
will put me again into my settled 
state of mourning; for a mourner | 
must be all my days upon earth.” 
Pursuing these thoughts, her lady- 
ship adds—* My glass runs low: the 
world does not want me, nor T want 


that; my business is at home, and 


within a narrow compass.” 

‘Two vears after this, we find Lady 
Russell for the first time complaining 
of her “ eves serving her no longer 


| by candle- iF cht:” she adds ‘ tis 


mortifying, yet T hope I do not re- 
pine, but, on the contrary, rejoice in 


‘the goodness of my God to me, that 
-when 1 feared the utter loss of sight, 


her dauehter is evident from eome | 


letters to her now son-in-law, wherein 
she counsels Lim re specting his con. 


duct in the world, as connected with | 
the circumstances in which he wasen- | 
termne it. “ Tlaving proved al,” she) 
expresses her hope that be “ will | 


chose the best; and take under his | 


! j . . 
care Hic whole compass of virtue aud 


| 


‘ 


he has let me thus long see the light, 
and hy it given me time to prepare 
for th: itday of bodily darkness w hich 
perhaps must soon overtake me.” 
Lady Russell was now advancing 
to her fifty-eighth year, when she 
had the satisfaction to settle her se- 
cond daughter, Catharine, in marr 
age with John Lord Ross, afterwards 
Duke of Rutland. “ LT hope,” ob- 
served Lady Russell, “1 have done 
my duty well to my daughters, and 
that they shall enjoy a lasting happl- 
ness; but, above all, my prayer is 
that the end of them faith wiay be 
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the salvation of their souls.” Arch- 

bishop ‘Tillotson wrote letters of | 
congratulation to her upon both her | 
daughte rs’ marriages.” 

The good archbishop’s correspon- 
dence with her ladyship was at length 
interrupted on her part during some | 
months, by the disorder in her eyes 
increasing tll she was compe led to 
undergo the operation of couce hing, 
which was performed on the 27th of | 
June, 1094, with excellent skill. | 
Another and far severer kind of trial | 
yet awaited her, in the loss of her 
only son, Wriothesley, now become 
Duke of Bedford, who, sickening of | 
the small-pox, departed this life im | 
May 1711. This bereavement was 
succeeded by the death of her daughi- 
ter the Duchess Rutland, who | 
died in child-bed in the November | 
of the very same year. Lady Russell, | 
after seeing this daughter in- her 
cothn, went to the Duchess of De- 
vonshire, from whom it was necessary | 
to conceal the fact, 
in childbed, when, assuming an ap- 
pearance of cheerfulness, she said, 
answer to her enquiries as to is 
sister’s state, “I have your 
sister (incaning the Duchess of Rut- 
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being then also | 
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land) ont of bed to-day.” Such was 
the christian-like temperament of her 
mind ! 

Lady Russell's correspondence, 
which was first communicated to the 
public in 17-48, seems to have termi- 
nated at the commencement of the 
year 1718S. She survived the widow 
of the Earl whom she fre- 
que ntly condoled with; and she 
proved the faithful guardian of her 
husband's fame, whose relict she re- 
mi nie «| for upwards of forty years 
Having in thisexe mpl: ry Way fulfille d 
the trust reposed in ‘her, she was 
discharged from all sublunary cares, 
and removed to celestial bliss, on the 
29th of September, 1723. 

There was in this noble lady an 
union of delicacy with dignity, of 
feminine softness with manliness of 
judement, of affection with fortitude, 
that has never been surpassed by the 
most illustrious of the fair sex. Every 
thought of her heart, every occasion 
that called her to exert herse lf, are 
Lager of this union. She excelled 
inall the circumstances of her life, 


Issex, 


jand had the felietty to die im honour- 


ble sce 
} «lpi duit. 
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FAIR ENNA; 
OR, THE SPANISH LADY’S REVENGE. 


[ The story of thi 


founded upon a Spanish tradition, with | 


which, 
taken.] 


hows rer, 


W OF to the man, whoe’er he be, 
That woman shall defame, 
And base Iv, tor his evil ends, 
Robs ot her noble hha itie ’ 
Such be the 
As once it so befell 
A caitiff wight in Cor dova, 
\s ane nt les {rt nals tell, 
Pair Enna’s brave and vouthful lord 
\vainst the Moorish band 
Was gone to combat for hij 
Farina distant land, 


Buirish Lapy's Mag, No. 5, 


dastard traitor’s dk om, 


king, 


subsequent Lallad is | 


some slight liberty has been | 


| 
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Wil H ! 
j Yiilie Shue WAS it 


f in Cordova, 
(The roval court Was the re,) 

And many envied E:na’s lord 
That had a wite so fair, 

Four years of absence now were past, 
No tidings did arrive, 

And all belteved Count Ludovick 

No longer did survive, 

In Philip's court there was a peer 
Of powes but and dread, 
And the teigned friend of Ludovick, 

When Enna be did wed, 
And « since ber 
‘Tot! sah tan b 


great 


mid her aid 
atthe fiedal 


The count was gone, this recreant lord 
Press'd th sirue wite to yield; 
To yield her toa lawless suit 
She ne'er \ it hear him name: 
‘Time might increase Lord Valdew tire, 
Lier virtue was the same. 
a2 
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The same her virtue, but her love 
Was greater than before ; 

For, since she thought her lord was dead, 
She seem'd to love him more ! 

Her constant soul Lord Valdez tried 
In vain to fright or move. 

He might have made tair Enna die, 
But never make her love! 

Revenge then filled Lord Valdez’ soul ; 
For, true it is as strange, 

‘Tis scarely sweeter to sate love 
Than gratify revenge ! 

He could not make the lady false, 
Bat through the royal court, 

Malignant, into every ear 
He spread the foul report. 

Soon at the royal throne she knelt 
To vindicate her cause, 

And she a champion would procure, 
By the duello’s laws, 

"Po prove the charge was false as foul 
Upon the traitor’s head : 

“ Where is thy champion :” said the king; 
“Thy worthy lord is dead.” 

An hundred gauntlets to the ground 
From gallant nobles flew : 

Her look was innocent as May, 
And, aye, as lovely, too, 

* LT thank you, noble peers,” she said, 
“ That thus my cause befriend; — 

[have a champion, and my right 
Will God on high defend. 

Heaven will revenge my cruel wrong : 
Heaven took my lord away, 

So Heaven must aid its champion 
And mine upon that day.” 

Her very look was innocence, 
Yet tirm and fixed her eve ; 

And, when she rose trom otf her knees, 
She rose in majesty, 

The day of trial then was nam'd, 
The day of single fight : 

In Heaven alone was victory 
To vindicate the right. 


PART 1}. 


‘The day arriv'd —the lists are form‘d ; 
Lord Valdez stood prepar'd, 
And bravely, clad in shining arms, 
His toe to combat dared. 
The king, the queen, the court are there, 
‘The dreadful fight to view, 
That by Lord Valdez’ life or death 
Prov'd Enna false or true. 
“* Where is the lady?” said the king, 
“ Aud where her champion knight 2” 
Vor yet no champion knight appear'd 
To do fair Enna right. 
Thrice did Lord Valdez’ herald sound 
His trumpet tar and near: 
At length, along the silent plain, 
Av answering horn they hear, 


{ 


| 
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A joyful murmur throvch the court 
Run, when the sound Uiey know ; 

All hoped that Enna had been true, 
Aud all believed her so. 

The crowd draws back on either sid¢ 
To let her champton pass : 

Upon a gallant steed he rode, 
That spurned the flying grass. 

He vaulted nimbly to the ground 
From off his saddle-tree, 

And to the hing and smiling court 
Bowed lowly on his knee : 


He seem’d indeed a stripling youth, 
Yet gallant was his mien, 

But through his vizor’s fretted bars 
His face could not be seen. 

With steady hand he drew his sword, 
Its holy cross did kiss. 

The nobles trerabled tor a cause 
Left to a boy like this. 

“ Rash youth, forbear!” Lord Valdez 

cried, 

“ And tempt not thus my rage : 

A lady’s valiant champion thou ? 
More like a lady’s page !” 

The youth replied not to the taunt, 
But grasp’d his glittring shield, 

Whereon three maiden roses shone 
Upona silver field. 

The fight began, and long endared, 
With many a desperate blow ; 

Thrice did Lord Valdez’ weighty sword 
Stagger his youthful foe. 

Yet still the youth, with courage true, 
Repell'd his foeman strong, 

Cheer'd by the thousand shouts that rose 
Among the anxious throng. 

So well the gallant youth defends, 
In vain Lord Valdez fought ; 

In vain he strikes the silver shield, 
His strength avails him nought. 

Madden’d with rage, he spent his power 
Oft on the whizzing air : 

The greater was his foeman’s joy, 
The greater his despair ! 

At length he lifted both his hands 
To give a fatal wound, 

The youthful champion stepped aside, 
And Valdez bit the ground, 

* Strike, quickly strike, and take my 

life!” 

The conquered Valdez eried : 

“ Tdid the Lady Enna wrong 
“Po stain her honour’s pride !” 

* Then thus she quits thee of the crime ; 
Your breath stil fre@y draw !” 

The stripling threw his helm aside- 
“Twas Enna'’s self they saw! 

"Twas Enna’s self that had revenged 
Her honour in the strife ; 

"T'was Enna that gave life to him 
Who sought her tame and life. 
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And now, to crown fair Enna’s joys, 
sv just decrees of heaven, 

To her dear arms Count Ladovick, 
Her lord, once more was give nt} 

"The hated Valdez lived not long— 
Among the Moors he fell; 

While Enna and her lord beloved 
In mutual blessings dwell. 


POERTASTER. 


et 


A NEW SIMILFE, 


Addressed to the “ softer and kinder Sex’ 


by a Suffere ° 

‘an we discover 
That may fit 
tame, and married lover? 

This is it 
He is like an instrument 

His mistress’ fingers stray’d on, 

Passive and obedient, 

Oniy to be pluy’d on! 


W HAT simile « 


A humble, 


Poor man! 


Be she cross, or be she kinder, 
He still bears 
(For ‘tis useless not to mind her) 
All hey airs. 
He must ever be in dune 
When the lady takes him ; 
If he’s sharp--ah! very soon 
Flat enough she makes him 
Poor soul! 
What instrumenut—piano-forl ? 
No ah, ho: 
Jie must ever be, in short, 
Pi-a-no! 
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For that simile’s still worse 
When with sori he meddles, 
She soon piano will enforce, 
By trampling on his pedals 
Poor toes! 


Then a harp does he resemble, 
Kind and sott ¢ 
Beneathherhand his /. ari-strings tremble 
Very oft: 
In her arms the ip Still sts nds 
When she pads soc le ver: 
He often comes tvo acar her hands, 
But near her arms--—Oh, never! 
Poor thing. 


Then like a flute, to soothe and cheer her ? 
No “tis hard, 
But her lips he ne’er comes nearer 
Than a vard, 
Orphous, with his oaten Hate, 
vlade Pluto to admire 
Before der face he would be mute, 
Hed find it vain to try her! 
Poor wretch, 
like a violin 
In his shapes ? 
he’s ever im 


Phenas he 


That iy it 


_ Dre aloal serapes ! 
He's sure as empty quite chat wins 
Such a dame to wed, sit; 
And ott she tells hing that he grins 


Like a fiddle-head, S 
Poor be ad ! 
The whole sex’s humble servant, 
JEREMIAH, jun, 


, ae ae Ae 4 ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 


REVIEW OF NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Guy MANNERING; or, the ASTROLOGER, 
By the author of * Waverly ;” in three 
volumes, 

Rel XLDING says, “ no praise is so 

sweet as that which reaches us 
second-hand ;” that is to say, as that 

Which arrives at our own ears through 

a third person, because then it is 

dithicult to question its sincerity. “The 

approbation, however, which a suc- 
cessiul anonymous author obtains 
must surely be quite as grateful. He 
hasa sort of licence to “sit attentive 
to his own applause,” wherever he 
goes, without the charge of vanity ; 





enters, to listen to the remarks upon 
the merits of lis popular produc- 
tion, and to the various conjectures 
as to his name and quality. "This 
plan is undoubtedly the most politic 
with the author of a taking uovel ; 

for, independeutly of the real inte rest 
his book may excite, how anxiously 
keep alive curiosity as to bis 
profession and appearance ; 
every work he brings out is read not 
ouly to indulge feelings for the hero 
of the novel, but to gratify curiosity 
for the hero of the thoughts, with 
regard to whom the readers are in 


does hie 


owl 


and it cannot but be very ile ligitful | hopes of obtaming some information 


to him, in every company that he | from himself in ¢ 


each succeeding page, 


232 


$56 


Upon the question who is the au- 
thor of Guy Mannering, we must 
profess ourse ves vs much in the dark 
. any of our readers: the utmost 
we have been able to do is to form 
conjectures, and they have not led 
us to believe that the author of Wa- 
verly and Guy Mannering is a Scots 
clergyman, as has been pretty gene- 
rally i ne rined, unless, indeed, he be 
such a clergymen as = countrymen 
generally are not; for he justifies 
the practice of ‘uelling, and talks 


in several places rather slightingly of | 


boasting that, in his own 
» shelves that were devoted 
to books upon that subject) were 
barred and latticed with cobwebs. 
We do not, mean tO say 
that a good uovel may not be avery 
proper subject to em ploy the pen of 
a person in holy orders, although i 
wis against) Cartwright, 
who died about 16049, at the age of 
thirtv, that dis character had re- 


divinity, 
libr Ty, the 


however, 


olypec ted 
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/ commonest plays of that poet. 


We 


would not be understood to say that 


| better, 


Guy Mannering is the worse on that 
account: we perhaps think it the 
because we prefer a novel 


‘written by one who is skilled in the 
characters of men than by an indivi- 


dual learned 
books. Here it is that the author 
before us seems to excel most of the 
writers of the present day: he is 


| particularly admirable in the minute- 
‘ness of his descriptions of persons 
{ 


} 


and motives, and seems to possess 


‘that keenness of penetration that at 


—Seotch: 


'a glance ascertains the real charac- 


ters and dispositions of his fetlow- 
creatures, 

The hero is an Englishman, but 
the other personages are 
and the author, in this and 


most of 


_his former production, seems to have 
‘laid himself out for the display of 


ceived ablemish by being the author | 


of a few poems of the most innocent 
hind: he however, lived ta puri ita- 
nical times, 

Certainly, if the author bea divine, 
there are parts of his works that are 
not quite orthodox ; and we think it 
much more likely that he is 
lawver than a Scots cle revinan, The 
latter has not half the « opportunities 
of observing character that the for- 
mer enyo ws from his e My) Loy ments, 


a Scots 


and the book before us seems rather 
like the production of a 


cand learning. It is 
the quotations at the heads of the 
+ 


' ’ *? » Bare 
plers are Creal 


? 
rea Lt 


from a 
but 
cription, with the 
oh mi oour 


if he obteined 


cha selected 
vanety of authors, 
common pring c de: 
exception of a vi \\ old 
dramatists, which 
from asmell volume of { Specimen 
publish dby Mr. C. 4 
"There are ew ae 


amb im TSos, 
otations in the body 
of the work thet are not borrowed 
from upd = trom 


while 
wm bietad’ 


peare, 


man of 
acute observation than of a man of 


chietiv of 


the peculiarities of the lower orders 
of hiscountrymen. Miss Edgeworth, 
in several pieces, has done the same 
for the Irish: if any thing, she has 
been rather flattering in’ her 
pictures, But the same fault cannot 
be found with the author of Guy 
Mannering : 
lL kinds and prmeiples, and with a 


100 


‘fidelity to nature that makes them 
| a .; . ” 
look as if they were portraits from 


real life. 


There 


are several fine In- 


istances of the insensibility with which 


the inhabitants of the colder climate 


of this empire have sometimes been 


charged by usin the south; 


which must have struck such of our 


true that | 
| Very forcibly, 


readers as have read Guy Mannering 
althoneh the author 


I does not hi im self seem to have been 


aware of it: we mean that part of 


the first sites where the smuggler’s 
‘sloop is blown up, and all the crew 


‘5 ' Sie ht 


ure sup posed to be destroyed, in the 
ofa Scots gentleman, bis wife, 
and family ; after this dreadful event 


ithe former turns round, observes that 


tue | 
‘ 


the dinner will be eeld, and they all 


fall to with an excellent appetite, 


in the characters of 


he represents persons of 


one ot 





- a 


~— 


ff tog 


— tet she 


= 


~ — 


A “a —_ a a 
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° 
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ut 
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Gay Mannering ; 


Whatever the author may say in 
ridicule of it, the undoubted ten- 
dency of the book is to encourage a 
belief in astrology and in other 
means of foretelling events. Guy 
Mannering, while at college, visits 
Scotland, and one night, being be- 
lated, he is received very hospitably 
into the house of a gentleman of the 
lame of Bertram, who has just been 
made the father of an heir. For a 
frolic the young student casts the 
child’s nativity, and foretells that, at 
particular periods, its life will three 
tines be endangered. 
ofthe novelisto verify this prediction ; 
and, although itis only clearly made 
out that once it was accomplished, 
yet little doubt is left tu the mind of 
the reader, though the precise period 
is not named, that the two other 
proguostications likewise 
their accurate fulfilment. Connected 
with this subject there ts, besides, a 
very extraordinary character mtro- 
duced, in the pe 
gypsey, Who, under the appearance 
of being gifted with 
also foretells various accidents that 
will betall the child betore he reaches 
which do in fact oceur: 
the author may 


received 


person of al Scots 


cecond-sight, 


a cerfamace, 
so that, however 
laugh at the system of what is called 
the Hermetich philosophy, he does 
endeavour to give it support and 
encouravement, not ly arguments, 
but by events, which te vulgar minds 
are always much more convincing. 
This Seots EYVpsey 


Nierilies, and her part is most adai- 


is named Meg 


rably drawn and supported through- 
she often with an 
awe similar to that produced 
witches in| Macbeth, whom the au- 
thor, no doubt, bad in’ his mind, 
‘Phough m a state of the most bar- 


barous ignorance, the writer has viven 


out: strikes us 


by the 


this betme a mvstieal sublimity. of 


mind and action that equals some ot 


the noblest poetical ck criptions. 
We transertbe the followime passage 


from. vol. 


yy Pre 279, 





or, the Astrologer. 357 


—— 





The business | 


striking picture of the mind of Meg 
Merilies, who bears to the family of 
Bertram (the heir of whose house is 
the child whose nativity was cast) an 
unalterable affection, and at last 
completes the happiness of the sur- 
viving son and daughter by the sa- 
crifice of her own lite. 

“She then moved up the brook, 
until she came to the ruimed lramlet ; 
where, pausing with a look of pecu- 
liar and softened interest before one 
of the gables which was still stand- 
ing, she said, in a tone less abrupt, 


=? 


though as solemn as before, * Do 
vou see that blacked and broken end 


of a sheeling ? there ny kettle 


| boiled for forty years; there | bore 


twelve buirdly sons and daughters — 


‘where are they now ?! 
‘the leaves that 


‘wind has made it 
stripped 


Where are 
were on that auld 
ash-tree at Martinmas ?—The west 
bare, and | am 
too! Do you see that 
sauch-tree ?—it’s but a blackened 
rotten stump now, — lve sat under it 
Inany & bonny summer afternoon, 
when it hung its gay garlands over 
the popling water. I’ve sat there, 
and.’ eleveting her voice, ‘Pve held 
you on my knee, Henry Bertram, 
and sung ye sangs of tue auld barons 
' it will ne’er 
erecn again, aud Meg Merilies 
will never sing blithe sangs mair, 
But vell no forget her, and ye'll gar 
big up the auld wa’s tor her sake ?— 
and let somebody live there that’s 
ower gude to fear them of another 
warld: for, if ever the dead came 
living, Vil be seen 


and them bloody wars. 


he 


hack among the 


inthis glen mony a night after these 


crazed banes wre in the mould.’ The 
mixture of insanity and wild pathos 


with which she spoke these last 


| worthy ot 


as giving a | 


words, with her right arm bare and 
extended, her left bent and shrouded 
beneath the dark red drapery of her 
mantle, might have been a stud 

our Siddons herself. 
‘And now,’ she said, returning at 
once the short and hasty tone which 
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was most ordinary to her, ‘let us to 
the work—let us to the work.” 

Persons born and educated in 
Scotland would, no doubt, derive 
snore enjoyment from this novel than 
ourselves; for we confess there are 
many parts in which we wanted a 
translator, or at least a glossary. 
Who but a native could understand 
these expressions—“ The blunker, 
that's biggit the bonnie house down 
in the howm ;’-— cut ben whilds, 
and stow them,” &c.?) In many 
cases we found our ignorance of the 
dialect a serious mistortune, as we 
must have lost mach of the humour 
of the dialogue. 

The author's chief talent lies im 
drawing strongly-marked characters, 
and not in interesting the feelings or 
exciting the attections. There are two 
ladies mtroduced; one the daughter 
of Guy Mannering (who ts assuredly 
not the principal person, though the 
novel is named after him), and 
the other the sister of Henry Ber- 
tram, who is, in fact, the hero of the 
story. The females are, however, 
by no means engeging or interesting, 
Miss Julia Manuering is a little too 
much of the fine lady, with an affec- 
tation of sarcastic levity; and Miss 
Lacy Bertram does and says nothing 
to lead the reader to Suppose that 
she would make any thing better 
than a careful, patient, and industri. 
ous housekeeper. Young Bertram 
hanself, who is afterwards married 
to Miss Mannering, and regarding 
whom so much is necessarily said, is 
a captain of dragoons, and possesses 
not much more talent or education 
than usually belongs to that class of 
gentlemen. Young Hazlewood, who 
is united to Lucy Bertram, is a very 
insipid personage, aud his only claim 
to the young lady's affection seems 
to be a very persevermmg regard, 
The Dominie Sampson, as he is 
called, an old Scots chaplain, who 
had for many years lived in the fa- 
nuly of the Bertrams, and who was 





| 





a 


afterwards taken into that of Man. 


nering, is a very eccentric and well, 
drawn character: there are few 
scenes superior to those in which he 
is engaged. In simplicity aud igno- 
rance of the world he resembles 
Fielding’s Parson Adams, but with. 
out his sociableness and conviviality; 
for the Scotchman, though benevo- 
lent, is cautious and phlegmatic, and 
though learned, it is so profound as 
sehdom to be drawn up or applied to 
any useful purpose. He is a book- 
worm that feeds upon knowledge for 
his own separate and exclusive gra- 
tification, 

‘There are several other persons 
introduced into this novel, who are 
equally characteristically pourtrayed, 
particularly Dirk Hateraik, a ruthan 
Gerinan captain of a smuggler, and 
a chief instrument of a roguish at- 
torney of the name ot Glossin, who 
had obtamed possession of the estate 
of the family of Bertram; and Din- 
mont, an honest tarmer of Charlie’s 
Hope, who seems to be a perfeet 
abstract of his honest and open- 
hearted class. We would willingly 
gratify our readers by a few extracts, 
but they would only give a very ima- 
dequate notion of this entertaining 
and striking production, aud we 
should be obliged far to exceed the 
limits to which we must necessarily 
contine ourselves. 


\ SeLection oF HEBREW MELODIES, 
Ancieatand Modern; with appropriate 
Syniphonies and Accompaniments, by 
J. Braham and J. Nathan. The 
Poetry written expressly for the work 
by the Right Hon. Lord Byron, 
ry . . 

Phe first pumber of a work under 
the above title was published at so 
late a period of the month as almost 
to preclude critical observations: 
indeed, any remarks upon the music, 
Which the reader will perceive is by 
a very eminent master and his pupil, 
would here be out of their place; 
and Lord Byron and bis works are 
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so well known that, in the present 
mstauce, we think we shall more 


eralify our reade! 
mnuch of the poetrs 
allow. 

"Phe melod 
have been adapte: 


by extracting as 
Our limits will 


hich the words 

Lerd Byron, 
are a selection from the favonrite 
airs that are st:!l sung inthe religious 
cereinomes of Cie Jews; and it ne- 
cessarily happens, 1 some instances, 
that the poetry, in order to be ap- 
propriate 
has relation to events in the history 
of the Jews. This ts net, lLowever, 


, 


a 
is of a sacred’) cast, and 


always the case, as our readers will | 


fini ‘by the following selections, dis- 
tinguished by the taste and tenderness 
Which the noble author displays 
throughout his works, but more es- 
pecially in the graceful songs and 
elegiac pieces annexed to Childe 
Harold. 

Oh, snatched away in beauty’s bloom! 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb, 


But on thy turf shail roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
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And the voice of my mourping fs o'er, 
And the mountains behold me no more: 
it the hand that 1 love lay ine low, 
Phere cannot be pain in the blow ! 


And of this, Oh my father! be sure, 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 

4s the blessing | bee ere | flow, 

Aud the last thouyht that soothes me 
by low. 


‘Though the virgins of Salem loment, 

Be the judge aud the hero unbent ! 

} have won the great battle for thee, 
(ad my father and country are tree ! 
When this blood of thy giving hath gush'd, 
Whea the voice that thou lovest is hush’d, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, 

And turget not L smiled when L died! 


There is nothing very new in the 


‘thoughts of the first verse of the 


following song, but in the second 
the comparison is happy, and the 


expression singularly graceful and 
easy. 


And the wild cypress wave il tender | 


vloom. 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And iced deep thought wiil many a 
dream, 
And lingering panse, and lightly tread, 
Foud wretch! as if her step disturb’d 
the dead. 


Away; we know that tears are vain, 
Tirat death nor heeds nor hears dis- 
tress :-- 
Will this unteach us to complain? 
Or meke one mourner weep the less 7 
And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan--thine eves are wet. 


4 


Phe nest specimen is a supposed 


5, ? 4 ] 
hie ot veohter ol Jephtha 
to hres haf } if 1Ore Silt hecame 
al bores e victory he had 
WO, 

mili ( ry ( TT Ch, yay 
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Demand thot thy dan Spire, 
Sil bi tritiniph Was | chit by } 
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I saw thee weep-—the big bright tear 
Came o'er that eve of blue; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew, 


| I saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 


Beside thee ceased to shine ; 
[t conld not match the living rays 
That tiled that glance of thine. 


As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart; 


| Their sun-shine leaves a glow behind 


That ligthens o’cr the heart, 

The next piece we shall insert re- 
fers to the banished and wandering 
conlition of the Jews throughout 


| Christendom. 


Oh, weep tor those that wept by Babel’s 
stream! 

Whose shrines are desolate, whose land 
a dream ;: 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken 
shell; 

Viourn—-where their God hath dwelt— 
the God-less dwell! 

And where shall [sracl lave her bleeding 
leet: 

Lnd when shall Zion's songs again seem 

weet ? 

nd Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

rts that leap'd before its heavenl, 
































860 
Tribes of the wandering foot and weary 
breast! 

How slrall ve flee awas 
The wild dove lath her rest—the fox his 
cave 
Mankind their co 


and be at rest? 


Israel but the 


ubtTs 


oTaive 


Ty . . 1 

We shall close our article with the 
: ; ae . 
following beautiful deseription of a 
female: 
She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of clondless climes an: SUAPES skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet iu her aspect and her eves: 
Thus mellow’'d to that tender light 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


Retrospective 





She walks in beauty, like the night 


Of cloudless climes aad starry skies. 


Criticism. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half isipaind the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or sofily lightens o’er her tace : 
Where thoughts serenely sweet exnress 
How pure, how dear, their adwelling- 
place. 
She walks in beanty, like the night 
Of cloudiess climes and starry skies, 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So sofi, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smites that win, the tints that 

giow, 

But tell of days of goodness spent ; 

A mind at peace with all below— 
A heart whose love is innocent. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 


y* 


Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 


RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM. 


— 


His Highness 


4 hoa v 


hing of the world to the present tine.” 


the Governor ordered me to call up whatever persons T would 
io name, and in whatever numbers, among all the dead, trom the begin. 


SWIET. 


Joun Hexywoon's Interlude of “ THe 
Four P's.” 

UR readers will recollect that the 

name of Jolin Heywood stood 

first in the sliort dist we supplied in 


dramatic poets: indeed, excepting 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory (who was 


born 1495, and died in 1563), he | 


may be considered our oldest writer 
for the stage. The year of his birth, 
Whiel took place i London, is un- 
known; bat, atier passing throuech 


the Univer ity of Oxtord, be settled | 


at North Mins, where it is supposed 
that he became a quaited with the 


learned Sir'Phomas More, the author 
of ** | topia,” lately reprinted under 
the care of th: Mr. Dibdim. 
The first atte 
pear lo have 

yrams: 
became vourite 
Thomas More, that he 
introduce | i 


Rey. 
‘ 
' le 
Deen six bundred pn 
In consequence of Which he 
Siig.) @ fda willl Sir 
aiterwards 


eva.) | - . 
ft dis Pees CT, chile Pwihbas Chiven 


Mary. 


ar ywood a} pears soon to 
have obtained uiuch admiration at 


His of Heywood ap- | 


to Kine Henry VEE. | 


court, and to have been greatly en- 
couraged in his literary pursuits, 
followed rather from a disinterested 
love for the Muses than from neces- 





sity; for Peacham, an author who 
our third number of the principal | 


lived in the reign of James I. and 
_ Wrote the “ Complete Gentleman,” 
‘asserts that Heywood had ‘ fair 
possessions” at North Mims. Afier 
the death of Henry VIIT. and Edward 
Vi. our poet, who was of the Roman 
Catholic faith, continued to be highly 
ivalued by Queen Mary, and, it 1s 


reported, was even called ip to amuse 
cand divert her majesty in her last 
sIChuess, HOtW ithstanding he had been 
accused of treasonable practices in 
the reign of her predecessor, whieh 
“nearly costhin his life, according to 


the assertion of conteniporary Writers 
Ou the aecession of Elizabeth, Hey 
wood retired into the Low Countries, 
and died at Meehlin in 1505. He 
leit) behind hin cluldren; 


several 


among whom was Jasper Heywood, 
who translated three plays of the 
Latin dramatist, Seneca, and, ae 
‘cording to some authors, was exe 
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cuted for treason by Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Besides six plays and six hundred 
epigrams, Jolin Heywood was _ the 
author of several small pieces, some 
of which have, and others have not, 
reached our day, He appears to 
have been a man of great wit, al- 
though his learning is rather slighted 
by succeeding writers. Puttenham, 
in his “ Art of English Poesie,” 
1589, asserts, that ‘ for mirth and 
quickness of conceits, more than for 
any good learning that was in him, 
he came to be well benefitted by the 
king;” and Peacham, in the book 
before alluded to, calls him the 

“merry John Heywood.” Every 
day affords ¢ samples of men of wit 
who cannot be brought to the preli- 
minary drudgery of learning, that 
purgatory, 
which we can only arrive at the 
heavenly enjoyment of the produc- 
tions of antiquity. We might quote 


other old authors as to the merits of 


Heywood, but we will conclude by 

specimen or two of his talents at 
repartee, taken from Camden’s Re- 
mains, 1036. 

Being asked by Queen Mary what 
wind ble w him to court, he answered 
her, “ Two especially; the one to 
see your majesty—” ‘ We thank 
you for that,” said the queen; “ but, 
T pray you, what is the other #”— 

‘That your grace might see me. 
—When he was told that one Pace, 
a master of arts, had disgraced him- 
self by wearing a coat appropriated 
at that time to the court-fool, he re- 
plied, “It is less hurtful to the 
commonweal when wise men wear 
fools’ coats than when fools wear 
Wise men’s gowns.”—He was asked 
by a man of consideration, whose 
beer had more of the hop than of 
the mult in it, how he liked it, and 
whether it were well hopped ?— 
“Yes,” said he, “ by my faith it is 
very well hopped; but if it had 
hopped a little further it had hopped 
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through the sufferings of 
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into the water.”—A_ person com- 
plained to him that the great number 
of lawyers would spoil the profession, 
“ No,” he answered,” for always 
the more spaniels in the field the 
more game,’ 

We imagine that these are not the 
best of his sayings, if we may judge 
of his conversation by his writings. 
His epigrams, for the time in which 
they are written, as far as we have 
been able to exam se them, appear 
to be performances of a first rate 
character in that line: indeed, in 
composing them, Heywood is said 
to have had the assistance of Sir 
Thomas More; but, whether that 
be or be not the fact, they would not 
have had the countenance of that 
learned and unfortunate chancellor 
had they not been emimently excel- 
lent. 

Both his epigrams and his plays, 
or interludes, are extremely scarce : 
of the latter we have only seen four, 
of which we will just give a sketch 
before we proceed to notice that 
Which is the immediate subject of 
our article. There ts perhaps ho 
writer who las been more severe, in 
all bis productions, upon Sonnilite 
than John Heywood, In. satirical 
remarks upon women he is fond of 
indulging; and one of his plays is 
expressly founded upon the miscon- 
duct of awife: it is cailed “a Play 
between John the Husband, yb 
the Wife, and Sir John the Priest,” 
1533; im which the persons of the 
drama are only the three named, 
and of course, as in that early state 
of the stage the piece was not di- 
vided into acts or scenes, being 
merely played as an interlude. Poor 
John the husband is the first Jerry 
Sneak upon our boards, and Sir 
John the priest plays the part of 
Major Sturgeon ; for the parson 
and ‘fyb, in the end, make off 
together, after a hard struggle on 
the part of the poor henpecked 
spouse, the two fugitives having 


3A 
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concerted their measures 
John was ' 
to the well for a pail of water, The 
dialogue is kept up in a strain of 
humour little inferior to the popular 
production of The lines in 
the commencement will give a fair 
specimen. Joln, having been ernelly 
ill-treated by his wife, enters alone, 
making complaints, and vowing that 
he will take revenge by beating her: 
Tyb enters, and overhears him. 


oote, 


Ty. Why, whom will't thou beat, I say, 
thou knave 
John. Who? J, yb? None, so God me 
Suave, 
Ty). Yes; Uheard the say thou wouldest 
oue beate,. 
Jolin. Marry, wite, it Was 
Thames-street, 
Which will be good meat against Lent. 
The play of “ Genteelness and 
Nobility,” another of [leywood’s, is 
a dialogue and contest between a 
merchant, a knight, and a plough- 
man, which should have pre-emi- 
nence; and it is decided in favour of 
the last, after ample use of his whip, 
as being least dependent upon the 
aid of others, 


stock-fish in 


The play of ‘ the Weather” was 
printed in 1553, and contaims ten 
personages, an unusual number of 
mctors for that day, though it some- 
fines was so contrived that the same 
actors could play diflerent parts, all 
the characters never being on the 
‘time. A gentleman, a 
merchant, a ranger, a water-miller, 
a centlewoman, a 
pov, all petition 
Jumter for ditterent kinds of Wea- 


Rice 


«39 * 
ian rte ere a 


a wind-miller 


fan dress, 


tier, according to their various oe- 
eupations, 
tWrsonage tn thes 
personage in the | 
kive to each the sort of weather re- 
st? co ¢ 4 ey E teres : . «¢ 

quested, alternately, at proper sea- 
are satished with 
‘ } : } ! - 
tits decision, and thus the piece 


€3) 1s. 


ihe parties 


bhis interlude would Se ra- 
ner heavy, if it were not for a few 
, 7 7 ’ is 

moureus NeSseripyiieys and speec hes 


> 
a 
} 
by a character named Merry. 


while | 
sent by Tyb his wite | 











Report, who keeps alive the dia- 
logue. 

‘We now proceed to notice ‘ the 
Four P’s,” a merry interlude between 
four characters whose occupations 
begin with the letter P:; that is to 
say, a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poti- 
cary, and a Pedler. A pardoner 
was a person in holy orders, who 
either had, er pretended to have, a 
comnission trom the pope to sell 
pardons; as he says of himself— 
Give me but a penny or two-pence, 
And as soon as the soul departeth hence, 
In half an hour, or three quarters at most, 
The soul is in heaven with the Holy 

Ghost. 
The rest of the personages need no 
explanation. 

The piece is opened by the palmer, 
who deseribes all the places he has 
visited; the pardoner then enters, 
who states his occupation; and the 
poticary, or apothecary, follows 
him. A humourous dialogue takes 
place between the two last, on the 
question to which of them the soul 
is most indebted —to the poticary for 
killing the body and allowing it to 
escape, or to the pardoner for send- 
ing it to heaven for “a penny or 
two-pence.” At last the following 
question is propounded by the par- 





Jupiter, who is the chief 


nece, promises to 


doner to the pedler, who in the mean 
tine had entered with his pack, 


| f pray you tell me what causeth this— 
Chat women, after their arising, 
Be so long ia their apparelling ¢ 


No satisfactory answer can be 
civen Why women cousume so much 
time in dressing ; and, after a song, 
in Which they all four join, a prope- 
‘sal is made that the poticary who 
kills men, the palmer who prays for 
}them, and the pardoner who sends 
their souls to heaven, should act in 
concert, like wise allies; but, as it Is 
necessary that one should have the 
authority, a warm debate ensues 


}which should have pre-eminence. 
‘Phe question is referred to the ped- 
ler, and the man of medicine beginé 
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by praising his drugsand cures. The 
pardoner exiibits wondertul relicts 
that he has procured from distant 
eountries, and, among others, what 
he calls the great toe of the Trinity, 
that he pretends is good for the | 
tooth-aclie. 

The palmer does not bear much 
part in this discussion; at length 
the pedler, who is made judge, ob- | 
serves, that all three seem very ex- 
cellent at lying, and proposes that 
the question should be decided in 
favour of him that could tell the | 
greatest falsehood. The poticary | 
begins with a very surprising story | 
of one of his cures; the pardoner | 
follows, and tells a long and still 
more marvellous history of his pro- 
ceeding to the infernal regions, after 
the soul of a female friend, who had 
ded avery wicked life, and unluckily 
hed betore he could bring her a 
pardon that would secure her a seat 
ina better place. The devils seem, | 
from what they say, very glad to be 
rid of her. | 





For all we devils within this den 

tave more to do with two women 
‘Than with all charge we have beside.*** 
And all the devils, for joy, how they 

Did roar at her delivery. 


This relation brings on a discus- | 
sion, In Which the soft sex are very 
severely handled. But it now arrives 
at the palmer’s tarn to make bits | 
attempt at a falsehood superior to 
that of the other two 
Ve inveighs against the unjust accu- 
sitions of the pardoner, and thus 


characters. 


‘ 
proceeds—— 


Vet IT have seen many a mile, 

And many @ woman in the while ; 

Not one good city, town, or borough 

In Christendom, but IT have 
rough: 

And this I would ve should understand, 

I have seen women five hundred thou- | 


been tho- | 


sand, 
And oft with them have long time tar- | 
ried; 
Yet in all places where T have been, 
Or all the women that i have seen, | 


| Shall be found s/ercees 


| reflections 


| y 
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| I never saw nor knew, on my conscience, 
(ny one woman end o/ 
Poticary. 
lve! 
Pardoner, U never heard a ereater, by 
our lady. 
Peddler, A greater! nay, know ye any 


ft - 


ETea 


by the mass there is a great 


SO 


r 


The poticary and the pardoner 
having thus, m their zeal agamst 
women, convicted themselves, the 
palmer prays judgment, whieh is 
given, by the pedler nmmediately in 
his favour, who, in delivering 
tence, takes occasion to discuss the 
true qualities of females. He insists 
that you may take three of all hinds 
of women; that is, three of the old- 
est, three of the youngest, three of 
the lowest, three of the Iighest, &e. 
XC. 


Ssechi- 


And when all these threes be had asun- 
der, 

Of each three, (wo justly by number 

except this tall, 

hat you hap to find éhen shrews all. 


The palmer having declared that 


he never saw a woman out of path 


ence, 
ce 


lis lve is preclanned to be 
most excellent.’ 

Tlie pardoner and the poticary 
are, of course, violeithy euraged at 
the decision; and the palmer, seeing 
the nature of those who were to be 


lis subjects by the decision, dis- 


ves them from their obleation. 


chan 
nr ? ! : 

Phe pedler then makes a few moral 
upon amity, and ob- 


Serves, 


Of one hind of virtne to despise another 

[Is like as the sister might hang the bro- 
ther, 

To which the poticary (for his 

Whole partis full of husour) very 


| facetiously replies, 


lor fear fest such perils to me might 
Wil 


' 
buhbig 


| LT thank God, TF use no viriue at all. 


After a few remarks upon the re- 
vereuce really due to relies and par 
(for the author, it will be 
3A2 


dons 
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recollected, wasa strenuous Catholic) 
the piece cone ludes ; the pedler hav- 
ing uttered the following excellent 
moral, which, to give the reader an 
idea of the orthoer: aphy of the time, 
we give in the original spelling: 





Fine Arts. 


Hut where ye dout, 


ynge, 

Belevynge the best, good may be grow. 
ynge ; 

In judgynge "the beste, no harme at the 
leste, 

In judgynge the worste, no goode at the 
beste. Re Bre Mrs 
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<I 
Nature-breathing Art!'—Tuomson,. 
Te 
THE PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF | vet their encouragement and talent 
BRITISH ENGRAVING. were matured by British taste and 
reeO detail the history of the Fine | munifticence ; and, with theirs, the 


previously to the present reign, would 
be but httle more than conferring 
pratse on the works 
except mm relation 
wmong whiose 


of foreigners, 
to architecture, 
professors our Tnigo 
Jones aud Wren were sutheciently il- 
lustrious to vie with the noblest 
geniuses of the continent. But it is 


sent Majesty, and the British public 
have fostered the arts of pamting, 
sculpture, and engraving, 
condition of infantime imbecility, to 
a vigorous adolescence, if not man- 
hood, We have had, ia halfia cen- 
tury, many able painters and seulp- 
tors: and perhaps within the same 
portion of time neither Holland, 
Germany, Ttaly, ner France, ane 
duced halt the ncsiiteite of excellent 
engravers, Indeed, in ove depart- 
ment of the charming art of engrav- 
ing, this English era has placed t 


bevond all competition. ‘Phere tea 


Bree hb ho such fore vi) engravers of 


landseape as our Middiman, Milton, 
handseer, Seott, Byrne, Pouney, and 
Woollett. Thor - some of the 
eravers Who have 
“a this 

such as 
OF weirs Cardon, and Schiavonetti 
aeiiien of Paris, from 
Vandyke, bas never been surpassed), 


" mao iT . 
CMe Historic aben 


ouristied in 


during 
been foreigners, 
i’ sil to! 


i has . 


Arts, as they existed in England | 





ias the Scotchman, 


superior abilities of our native en- 
eravers will be transmitted down to 
an admiring posterity. We do not 
recollect any foreigner, except Schi- 
avonetti in his Paris, who has en- 
vraved the tints of flesh with such 
clearness and conformity to nature 
Strange. Sher- 


| _windis splaye dearly: a extraordinary 
the boast of this reign, that his pre- | 


from al 





promise of unexceeded powers, but, 


| 
» In the he misphe re of art, his duration 


was that of the meteor, lucid and 
evanescent.— Ryland dvew well; he 
was master of the effects of light and 
shade; and he wielded, with superior 
elegance, both the line and chalk 
eraver. lis works in chalk were 
humerous, from the graceful designs 
of Angelica Kaufman, the daughter 
of a German, and whose merit asa 
female historical painter enrolled her 
among the first royal academicians, 
when the Royal Academy of Arts at 
Somerset House was established un- 
der the patronage of his present 
Majesty, with Sir J. Reynolds for its 
first’ president.—Grignion may be 
justly pronounc ed the father of Eng: 
lish engraving; for though nerveless 
in Comparison with these vigorously 
endowed artists, vet his talent was 


respectable for the inane state of the 
British graver during his earlier time, 
while he was the first in the notice- 
able list of English engravers; aud 


the truth nat know. 
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Fine 


he may be regarded as hail 
ember of sculp tural genius and taste, 
which the breath of idbe patronage 
has fanned into 
and luminous aflame, Except the 
four first named, all the above artist: 
have reached thet mevitable hour 
which stops the hand of gentus, and 

carries, every bodily- 
tenanted intellect be yond its earthly 
prec inet. The followi ing still con- 

tinue, or have succeeded them, to 
encrease the sculptural honours of 
our country, 


sluice sO extensive 


Ssu-UCCe sslon, 


LINE ENGRAVERS. 

ANKER SMITH, A.R.A—A bold 
sweep and judicious course of line, 
with vigorous drawing, characterise 
his large plates; such as bis bead 
Tyler, from Northeote.  Tlis book 
prints are beautifully drawn, and his 
tones are highly pleasing, notwith- 
standing some want of clearness. His 
carnations are well expressed. 


Arts. 


. 
Sowing | 





| mated, and philosophical writer ou 


| rist he 


ENGLEHEART.—Good drawing | 


and character, and a transparent 
tone throughout his book prints. 


JAMES HeATH.—The drawing | 


of this artist is evidently interior to 
most of our eminent engravers, 
he as much exceeds them all in the 
clearness of his tones as an 
sky 


does our vapoury at tmosphe re, 


He exceeds them also in his white 
draperies, which are exquisitely de- 
are lis tints of 
book 


Jicate and clear, 
flesh, especially 
prints. 


as 


luis small 


Cuas. Heatu.—Good drawing, 
and nearly all the merit besides of 
but we regret 


his father, J. Heath: 
to hear that, like lis father, he 
taking advantage of the popularity 
of Ins style to manufacture, 
of 


palm off the quick performances 


art. 


P. MoLtLoway.—The_ principal 
engraver of the numerous prints that 
illustrate a darge and stimptuous ecli- 


Is 


instead 
engrave, many of his prints—to 
of 
mechanical handicraft, instead of the 
slower ones of genuine intellect and 


| other engraver. 


but | 


Italian 


Lever, 


| Gress of publication. 


—— 


vorously eugraved.’ 
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de amiable 
‘They are 
on 
hard, brassy, and seldom 
drawn. In his prints, how- 
from Raflaclle’s Cartoons lie 
asserts lis claims to, a towering sa- 
periority in almost every constituent 
of his art, especially in those two 
mun ones, the drawing and e xpres- 
sion: perhaps, their only defect is 
that they are rather too ¢ ‘laborate, 
LaANbDsSEER.—-To a masterly exe- 
cution of vignette and landscape 
engraving, this artist unites the rare 
accomplishment of an elegant, ani- 


tionk OF tHe meenrous an 


Lavater ol) Pihis ~ 
il 


low HOMmyY, 


ManNV respects Nervous ; but, 


j 
} 
thie W hole, 


finely 


art. On this account he has been 
appointed lecturer on the philosophy 
of art to the Royal Institution. His 
large vignettes, such as those that 
erace Bowycr’s History of Eng- 
lan?’ are executed with a characte- 

bolduess and suavity of style 
that are noteven approached by any 
In his vignettes and 
large landscapes he displays an al- 
most unrivalled taste in the mellow- 
of his gradations, and the 
beauty and brilliancy of his eflects: 

such, more especially, are his Land- 
scape Scenery of Scotland, and his 
Antiquitics of Daeca, now in a pro- 


























Hess 


MippimAn.—The style of this 
artist is playful, rich, accordant to 
truth, and oceasionally bold and 
delicate, as the size or subject de- 
mands. fits forest of Arden, and 
some small engravings after Mr, 
Arnold, are beautiful specimens. 

Minron. Similar praise belongs 
to this veteran artist, as is evident ‘ 
from his celebrated Views in Ire- 
land, which are exquisitely delicate ) 
in’ their from a large 1 
print of FVindsor, after a beautiful | 
painting by Whichelo, just published, 
and where ‘ the foregrouud, figures, 
trees, and herbage, with the oftse ape 
and sky, are all accurately and vi- 
It is certainly 


fones: and 






Fine Ar’/s. 


ane 
the art, 

li. Moses.—An_ artist, whose 
tasteful feeling and whose knowledge 
of the antique and of drawing, have 
enabled him to exceed all previous 
artists in engraving of outlines; in- 


deed, few finished prints possess half 


their merit. His Codlection of Vases, 
Tripods, Sarcophagi, Patera, &c. 
aud his Outlines from IWest’s Gallery, 
ure exquisite specimens. 


NEAGLE —With the exception of 


a rather hard outline, this enhancer 
of our book eunjoyments obtains the 
praise of euinence for his firmness, 
precision, and lucidness. His_ style 
is uncommonly crisp, sparkling, and 
trausparent; he sprinkles the dress 
of lis muse with diamonds. 
RaAmpacu.—This engraver has 
much mellowness, though not. the 
ameniy of Heath; but he infinitely 
surpasses him in drawing and cha- 
racter, While the play of bis line is 
simple and tasteful. His book prints 
gre wong the best: aud his large 
print of The Village Politicians has 
been pronounced, by its Nature- 
taught pater, Wilkie, unobjection- 
It wauts, we deferentially 
think, | degree of cle ATHeSS, ; 
KRuopes.—This artist has been 
too | ner 
and labour, to the professional profit 
of the elder Heath. Tle is now ad- 
vancing tis own unshackled claims 
to public regard, and ts already shar- 


able. 


ing it with the best book engravers, 


To the transparency and delicacy of 


Heath he sups radds good drawing. 
His knowledge of the appropriate 
degrees of strength in his dines. his 
taste ti toning, his delicately-white 
and deep-tinted dresses, his due 
medium between the too much and 
too elaborate finishing, are all blend- 
ed by an accomplished hand to 


contributory, by his skill | 











of the noblest productions of | ergies of Mr. Scott's practice are 
| applied with equal facility to land- 


scape and figures, and with unap- 
proached excellence to animals. His 
landscape closely resembles WooL- 
LETT’s, of which his print from Sir J. 
Fleming's Gainsborough is a beauti- 
ful example, and in which a peasant’s 
family are engraved in a style worthy 
of Bartolozzi. The sportsman, the 
uaturalist, and the artist, are all 
equally surprised and delighted with 
the aspect of vitality in his animals: 
his portraiture of them is a second 
edition of the volume of Nature. 
SHARPE.—This admirable en- 
eraver may, analogically speaking, 
be said to be a truly British artist ; | 
for there is a fearless boldness and 
freedom of line, a general correctness 
in its course and in the drawing, and 
a correctness and vigour of charac- 
ter. His Leon in the Storm, trom 
West, has a varied energy of charac- 
ter and sweep of line, faithfully 
accordant to the hurly-burly of the 
elements and the passions so vividly 
described by the painter,  Ilis flesh, 
though ably engraved, is mostly in- 
ferior to Schiavonetti’s Paris, and 
to Sir R. Strange’s, the best in Eng- 
lish engraving. Thus the face of his 
Christ, from Guido, is liny, tortuit- 
ous, and altogether deticient in unity 
and simplicity. Not so, however, 
the uncovered portions of the figures 
in his Boadicca animating the Bri- 


tons, from a feelingly-expressed sub- 


} 


Jeet by Stothard: it approximates 


to perfection, His Landing of 


Charles Il, from West; Znobia, 


from M. Angelo; The Doctors of 


the Church, atter Guido; and Dr. 
Hunter, atter Reynolds, enrich the 
port-folios and studies of our best 


‘collectors, 


serve up a sculptural dish at which | 


even a pictorial epicure will be un- 
able to cavil. 
scoTtT.—The comprebensive en- 


i 
i 


W ARREN.—Anindustrious, high- 


ly-intelligent, and tasteful engraver 
His lines are 
sometimes, perliaps, a little too fine; 
| but they are well arranged, always 
delicate, and associated with capital 


of literary) works. 








—— — = 


drawing and expression. He is en- 


engravers, 
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in the first month wher 


gaged ona large print from a picture there are Lo promine nt palntipgs or 


of Bird, representing The Landing 
of Louis XVIII. tn France. a 


be concluded, with the best chalk 


statuary before the public.) 


The Royal Academy Lxhibition 
next month. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


O Music, sphere-descended Maid !~ 


COLLINS. 


a 


Wane, Marv or Lorn! a Song, from 
the “Lord ot the Isles,” written by 
Walter Scott, esq. Composed by Dr. 
J. Clarke, Cambridge. Clementi. 2s. 

{{ESE words seem to be such 

favourites with all the composers 
in town—the young and the old, the 
rave and the gay,—that our table 
is strewed with them. After wading 
through many shoals, mid shallows 
and flats, we have happily come in 
sight of Dr. Clarke’s compositions ; 
and it is but justice to say, that they 
are by far the best of any we have 
met with, and seem to enter the most 
into the spirit of the author. 


A Sonar for the Piano-forte ; composed 
by J. Woeifl. No. Lil. Clementi and 
Co. 3s. 6d. 

This masterly composer, whose 
premature death all lovers of music 
must deplore, has called forth in this 
sonata that unbounded variety of 
modulation and rapid transitions 
which was his peculiar style ;—a 
style, however, more calculated to 
surprise than to please, and requiring 
the aid of a highly-cultivated finger 
to give effect to. 

PanpeAN Atrs, for the Piano-forte and 
Harp; selected and arranged by F. L. 
Hummel. Mitchell, New Bond-st. 4. 
To ladies who are fond of gay 

cheerful music we would strongly 

recommend these airs; of which 
there are several sets, 


Delices,” ail in the same sprightly 
Way, and disclosing no small share 
Ol taste. ‘They are pel fectiv easy 


~ 


some under this | 
title, and others under that of “ Les 





Gop Save THe Kine, with eight Variae 
tions for the Piano-forte ; by Frederic 
Kalkbrenner. Clementi and Co. ¢s. Gd. 
These dithcult variations ere the 

production of a composer whose 
works have hitherto been little known 
in England. Though this hacknied 
tune has been already tortured in all 
possible ways, Mr. K. has contrived 
to give it a novel efiect, a peculiar 
turn of expression, and no small 
share of originality. He seems to 
possess resources within himself, and 
is certainly no copyist. We should 
be happy to see more of this gentle- 
man’s compositions, 


An vous piraAt-Je, Maman! an Air, 
with Variations tor the Piano-forte ; 
by W. H. Cutler, mus, bac. Oxon, 
Clementi and Co. 3s. 

This young bachelor seems to 
have courted the Muses with some 
success. "These variations, twelve in 
number, correctly follow the ground- 
plan, and often rise above medio- 
crity. We would recommend the 
heautiful variations of Mozart as a 
inodel fer all young composers. 





Catper Fatr; arranged as a Ronda, 


by Augustus Voiet. Mitchell. ds. 6d. 

No lady can go into company 
without being able to play this fa- 
shionable tune; and Mr. Voigt, by 
the help of the bagpipes, and some- 
times flying up in alt, and then in 
os demi-det ccaleeaan down be- 
low,” has contrived to scamper over 
the ground in a very pleasmg man- 
ner, 









H 
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———— 


468 New 


There is A Riven; sung by Master 
Williams, in the Oratorios , arranged 
by J. Parry. Bland and Weller. 
Is. od. 





Music. 





This is an extract from Marcello’s | 


Psalms, da four parts, published 
many vears ago. ‘They have ever 
been considered as excellent studies 
for young Composers, but it does 
not appear that thes have often been 
used for any other purpose, andl we 


are vlad to find them in their proper 


find this book more useful to them 
than higher performances. The au- 
thor professes nothing more ; and 
this, we think, he has accomplished. 


BaccHananian Ares, for the Pianos 
forte; composed by D. Steibelt. Bland 


and Weller, 4s. 
Though the title of these airs 


might lead us to expect something 


sphere—the Oratorios, 4s Mr. | 


Parry has broke i the Ice, Wwe hope to 

behold a stream of harmony flow 

from this source. 

A rivourntre Canapian Arr, with Va 
riations tor the Harp 
Nhiteh iI. ss, 


by J. Kuiallmiark. | 


Cau han airs ive he ‘Orne popu- | 


lar, by the notice taken of them by 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Shield. ‘Thos 
air has been selected as being well 
adapted for harp variations, aud 
nothing seems to have been omitted 
to render it interesting, 
INSTRUCTIONS FoR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
on an improved Pian, by G. Jones, 
misiciun toher Maj sly. Jones, 3s. 
The advertisement savs, ‘ This 
work is intended tor the instruc thon 
of clnidren at a very early age. The 
rules are simple, and laid down in 
practical tables, by means of which 


the governess may, inthe absence of 


the master, make the pupils repeat 

their lessons, and assist their studies 
} , - . : 

reiative to fingering, which is marked 


bland and jovial, and tinged with the 
antique, Wwe were not the less grati- 
fied, on playing them over, to find 
i perfectly modern and tasteful style 
pervade the whole, Part are set in 
minor and part in major keys; but 
all are pleasing and scientific, 





\voante, with Variations for the Piano- 
forte; by F. Kalkbrenner, Clements, 
It has heen observed that foreign 

Wiusicians, On first coming to this 

country, have, both in their per- 


formance and compositions, betrayed 


- iene 
throuehout. Without wishine ty | 
break a butterfly upon the wheel, | 


we « rall ‘ iN Say that mothers or 
teachers, who wish to initiate their 
eleves ime the 


rudiments of music 
! ‘ . 
previvusiy to calling ma master, may 


a kind of bizarreric, or uncouthness 
of style, which the polish of a British 
metropolis hath ina short time Gone 
away. After an attentive practice 
of these variations, we, with fear 
and trembling, bring this charge 
agamst Mr. K.; but trust that a 
sedulous attention to the taste of a 
London aucience will form his stvle 
on the best model. ; 
Miss O'Net’s FAVOURITE WaLtz, for 
the Piauo-forte, with a Flute Accom- 
paniment; composed by F. I. Klose. 
Lavenu. 1s, 6d. 
This elegant little waltz is the 
production of a pen by no means de- 
ficient in taste. It is easy, and will 


suit young ladies who wish to make 


an agreeable display without much 
exertion. 
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THE DRAMA. 


a 
They abuse our scene 

That say ®e live by Vice— indeed ‘tis true, 

As thé physicians by diseases do— 

Only to cure them! —Randolph’s Muse’ 8 Looking-Glass, 


epi 





INA; A TRAGEDY. But, if justice demands that as a 
ue ptincipal novelty of the last | whole the piece should be disap- 
month has been the production proved, more particularly as a thea- 
of a tragedy (a species of perform- | trical representation, justice compels 
ance how beconie a rarity), bya lady | me to say that it has in some parts 
of tle name of Wilmot, cousin to | merit, and that of no very common 
Mrs. Sheridan, and the authoress, | sort. The principal defects arise from 
amiofg other things, of a small vo- | want of experience in the arts of 
lume to prove that Dr. Wilmot was | dramatic composition; for quite as 
the writer of the celebrated “ Letters | much depends upon what may be 
of Jtinius.” called technical knowledge, as upon 
Tliis tragedy was condemned by | the actual powers of the mind of the 
the auditory ; and it might be ex-| author. TI will first give a slight 
pected, recollecting the title of this | sketch of the plot, which will “be 
miscellany, and the sex of the au- | found very interesting and possessing 
thoréss of “Ina,” that an appeal | great ¢ apabilities ; and then I wilt 
should be here made against tlie sen- | notice the defects in its management 
tence of the public; but however, in | that were fatal to it. We are the 
this case, gallantry might call tor more particular, since few readers can 
indulzenc ‘e, and in all cases candour | have had an opportunity of seeing the 
might demand impartiality, and per- | tragedy. The time chosen is during 
haps forbearance, yet (strange as the | the he ptare hy, a pe riod well adapted 
confession may seem to my brother | to the boldness of dramatic fiction. 
critics) [ do not pretend to set my Cenulf, King of Wessex, has been 
individual opinion above the decision | long at war with Ethelbald, King of 
of several thousand persons: for it; Mercia. At length, peace is agreed 
is my firm belief that there are in a upon; and, to confirm it, a marriage 
theatre several hundred individuals | is proposed between Edelfrida, the 
who are as capable, or more capable, | daughter of Ethelbald, and Egbert, 
of forming a correct judgment than | the son of Cenulf, who had indeed 
myself. Unless political motives in- | been contracted m their infaney. 
terfere, it is generally folly to talk of | The princess is proud and vindictive, 
injustice in the condemnation of a! and loves Egbert with all the ardour 
piece; since the number of witnesses } belonging to her character, until she 
precludes the possibility of corrup-| finds that Egbert makes no return 
tion, and private male ‘volence can proportioned to her wishes. At 
affect nothing against the real merit | length he becomes estranged, and 
of an author under such circum- | afterwards totally indifferent; and 
s'ances. I have over an d over again | the princess, in the rage of disap- 
been present at rst nivrhts, as | pointed passion, determines to quit 
the ‘y are called, mall 1 am more ea) the court of Wessex, sending at the 
more convinced of the vanity of | saine time inform:tion to her power- 


these self. S\ afis! yluig com ‘igh nts of | Col father of the manner 1 which 


disappointed dramratists, | she had been received and treated, 
Britisu Lapy’s Mac. No. 5. 3B 
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‘The cause of Egbert’s neglect is SOON 
afterwards discovered by her means ; 
he is found to have secretly inarried 
Ina (ufter whom the tragedy is 
named), the daughter of Sigiswulf, 
an old soldier, who had fought and 
fallen in Cenulf’s battles. Egbert 
had for some time concealed his 
soung and beautiful wife m= the 
neighbourhood of the court, an in- 
fant being her companion and the 
remembrancer of its father, did she 
need it, during Eghert’s absence. 
In the mean time Ethelbald, to re- 
venge his daughter’s insult, invades 
the kingdom of Wessex ; and, as the 
soldiers of old Cenulf will follow no 
other leader but Egbert, he is com- 
pelled to leave his wife and child to 
the mercy of his father, and of the 
Princess Edelfrida, who still remains 
at his court. While he is contending 
with the enemy, Baldred, the abbot 
of a monastery, intrigues against him; 
this Baldred bad beena soldier, whose 
envy of the fame of young Egbert, 
and rage at his marriage with Ina(who 
had formerly rejected the suit of Bal- 
dred), had induced him to quit the 
world ; he persuades the old king that 
Egbert aimed at his crown, and that 
Inaurged his ambitious projects. In 
the absence oi her natural protector, 
lua is brought to trial for having 
seduced by artifices Prince Egbert 
into marriage ; and she and her in- 
fant are, by the mouth of Baldred, 
coudemned to death. Baldred now 
learns that Egbert, victorious over 
Lthelbald, is returning to defeat his 
machinations, and way-lays him. 
‘The assassins, however, are diverted 
from their purpose by Egbert and a 
faithful frend, named Alwyn, who 
accompanies him, and had rendered 
lim and his wife many services, 
Baldred, during this scene, had lain 
concealed, and now darted forward 
to stab Egbert m the back; but he 
ts antercepled by Alwyn, who kills 
the abbot, Inthe mean time Ina, 
by her own and the speechless elo- 








quence of her child, prevails upon 
the king to defer the execution of 
the sentence pronounced upon them, 
This delay gives time for the return 
of Egbert, who first repairs to the 
retreat of his injured wife, and, 
learning that she had been dragged 
away by guards, arraigned and con- 
demned, he imagines that she has 
been executed by his enemies, and 
is about to destroy himself, when 
Ina enters and arrests hishand. The 
base intrigues of Baldred and of 
Edelfrida are then disclosed ; and 
the tragedy ends with the death of 
Edelfrida, who, defeated in all her 
designs of revenge, puts an end to 
her own existence with a poignard. 
I have been obliged to omit many 
interesting incidents in the story for 
the sake of brevity, which will com- 
pel me only to state, shortly, that 
the main reason why it did not suc- 
ceed was, not that the language was 
detective, though indeed it was often 
languid and required force and ener- 
gy, but because the piece wanted 
theatrical management. It often 
happened that only two actors were 
on the stage during a scene of ha- 
rangues that nearly occupied an act, 
and the incidents were seldom ma- 


| naged with any regard to stage-effect. 
| In fact, it was altogether unsuited 
‘to the stage, and the many pretty 


poetical passages were , completely 
lost to the audience. The principal 
parts were thus cast :— 

Cenulf. ... Mr, Pape, 


Egbert ... Kean, 
RIWGE «2 [. Wallack, 
Baldred... Rae. 

Ina. ..... Mrs. Bartley, 
Edelfrida . . Glover. 


Another minor cause of the ill 
fate of the piece was a disappoint- 
ment in the part which Kean acted. 
It is, in fact, very upimportant: he 
himself, to our knowledge, has de- 
clared that he had devoted his utmost 
attention to the part of Egbert, and 
he feared that he should be able to 


| ake nothing of it. The fact is, that 
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it is out of his peculiar line, for he 
excels most in parts where there are 
strong conflicting passions. ‘There 
is only one scene that at all afforded 
him scope for action; and that was 


where he avowed and justified his _ 


love, and, throwing down the sword 
that he had drawn against the guards 
who were ordered to seize him, falls 
on his knees, and places his life in 
the hands of his father. During 
the whole of the fourth act Kean 
never makes his appearance, and 
here the first symptoms of inmpati- 
ence on the part of the auditory 
began; when he re-appeared in 
the fifth act, even he had not power 
to allay the storm that had been ga- 
thering, and which burst when he 
stepped forward to announce the 
piece for repetition, ‘The tragedy 
has not since been represented. 

Mrs. Bartley, Mrs. Glover, Mr. 
Pope, and Mr. Rae, exerted their 
best efforts, but in vain. 

There are several slight anachro- 
nisms in the piece; such as the men- 
tion of Helen in an age when she 
had never been heard of, and a re- 
ference to justs and tournaments, 
that, as Bishop Hurd mentions in his 
Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 
were not introduced into this coun- 
try until some time after the Norman 
conquest: their first celebration, in 
France, was in 1066, the very year 
that William the Norman landed at 
Hastings. On the part of the ma- 
nagers, ‘there weremaiy anachronisins 
in the scenery and decorations ; such 
as the introduction of plate armour, 
not known until after the crusades ; 
and the employment of pointed 

Gothic arches in the buildings, which 
were not used until about the reign of 
Edward I. The dresses, in general, 
Were very appropriate, and were 
chiefly copied from the late Mr. 
Strutt’s book upon that subject. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST. 
This is an opera, the popularity 
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subsided, and of which it is necessary 
to say but little. The story ts as 
improbabie as it is usually found in 
operas; and some of the music ra- 
ther better, aud some rather worse. 
Of that which is composed by Kelly, 
the best is the war song, given to 
Mr. Phillips; and of that which is 
composed by Mr. Braham, the best 
is certainly not what is called the 
** lion ” which is admirably 
calculated tor Braham’s powers, but 
has but little merit as a musical com- 
position. We are informed that Mr. 
Braham originally set this song dif- 
ferently, and more scientifically, but 
at one of the rehearsals he resolved 
to change the style into that noisy 
sort of composition which it is now 
found, and which from any other 
singer could not be endured. The 
duet inthe second act is pretty, and 
is obviously meant as a counter-part 
to “All's well,” but it wants much 
of its melody and harmony. 

Braham is the hero of the piece, 
and is re prese ‘nted as a mighty and 
thirsty warrior, ‘a man of blood, a 
soldier fe arless and feared in battle, 
who had levelled ranks with his 
single arm.” . All the time we were 
listening to this description, we could 
not help wishing that he were about 
a foot higher: Mrs. Dickons, the 
heroine, o’er-topped him by some 
inches, 


* 
song, 


THE NOBLE OUTLAW. 

I cannot but lament the fate of 
this piece, which, after three or four 
night’s representation, has been latd 
upon the prompter’s shelf, most 
likely never to re-appear. ‘There 
were undoubtedly many good parts 
in it that entitled it to a better fate, 
althoug!. we think it injudicious to 
have re-produced the piece as an 
opera. Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“ Pilgrim,” from which the fable 
and much of the dialogue is taken, 
is a comedy in five acts, “and i isa very 
delightful ‘work, though it would 


of which has now in a great degree | not now succeed it brought forward 


iB 





wif — 


iu its original shape, because the dra- 
matic circumstances of the times are 
altogether changed. ‘The design of the 
individual who altered the piece for 
our present stage was to give it some 
additional attraction, and for this 
purpose music was resorted to, but 
not with success; for, however happy 
Mr. Bishop may be in general, the 
songs in the “ Noble Outlaw” were 
not by any means among his best 
efforts. ‘The overture was very 
heavy, although attempts were made 
to give it lightness and spirit by the 
clangour of martial instruments, not 
well adapted to a theatre. ‘The words 
of the songs were sometimes prettily 
written, 
NEW PERFORMERS. 

Of Miss L. Kelly it is not neces- 
sary for me to speak, as she made 
her debut with much applause dur- 
wig the last season. 

Mr. Bartley (the husband of the 
ci-devant Miss Smith) has made his 
uppearance, since my last, in the 
part of Falstaff, in the first part of 
* King Henry the Fourth,’ with much 
snecess. We are tmelined to think 
him the best representative of the 
partupon our boards: Fawcet is too 
burly and coarse; Dowton has too 
wich grimace: and Matthews never 
appeared to less advantage in any 
part—his acting is quite as unfit as 
his person. Mr. Bartley seems to 
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enter into the humour of the charac- 
ter, and to relish all the jokes of the 


jolly knight; perhaps too much so, 


for he often makes Falstaff laugh 
too heartily at his own jests. 

Of Mr. Penley, jun. I feel every 
disposition to speak in praise, but I 
must leave it to such readers as like 
him better than I do. There is nothing 
that holds out much promise of im- 
provement; he is very mediocre— 
so am I this month; but only wait 
till the ist of June, kind reader, 
aud then ! 

Tom NAsuHeE, the younger. 


P.S. I have received the following 
note, which my vanity will not allow me 
to conceal :— 

* To Mr. Tom Nashe, the younger. 
“ SIR, 

“ You must excuse my curiosity, and 
perhaps my ignorance, in requesting that 
you will inform the readers of the Bri- 
tish Lady’s Magazine who you are. [ 
do not know precisely what right I have 
to make this demand; but we presume 
that your signature is fictitious, and it is 
a matter of curiosity with me and a few 
of my friends to ascertain after whom 
you have named yourself. 

* Your's, &c. JANE.” 


Next month, in consequence of the 
above request, I shall give some account 
of my ancestor, saying as little as possible 
about myself, lest the reader should be 
led to declare how slight the resem- 
blance. For this month it might have 
been more prudent if [had dropped my 
signature, T.N, 
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Twin-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse !—MILTON. 


i 


Wer alluded, ina former number, 

to the thin andiences at this 
theatre; and the recollection brings 
to our mind a contest which conti- 
hued for some time in an intelligent 
weekly journal? upon the following 
questton— are the English a mu- 


i liectieenetnetllnmnetinites oo esol 


* The Examiner. 





sical people?” The question, like 
many other questions upon which 
the disputants are incapable of con- 
viction, remained undecided: for 


our part, we cannot help inclining to 
the opinion that we are not a musical 
people; we have many excellencies, 
which more than counterbalance the 
deficiency, but, in our opinion, we 
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do not possess sufficient to entitle us 
to the character of a “ musical peo- 


ple.” ‘There is, no doubt, some in- 
tluence in climate, and our foggy 


air may be unfavourable to the 
growth of this delightful science, 
which has, vo doubt, found an at- 
mosphere more congenial to its na- 
ture under the cloudless beams of an 
Italian sun. 

In Italy and Germany, music, one 
of the languages of the heart, is very 
generally understood. ‘The inhabi- 
tants may be said to breathe a mu- 
sical air: the labours of the peasantry 
are sweetened by it; and, after the 
fatigues of the day, the inhabitants 
of the villages meet within or at the 
doors of their homely dwellings, 
and, either vocally or instrumentally, 
perform the most simple as well as 
the most complicated harmonies of 
the great masters. 

In England, this language is only 
understood by a few; the ge neral 
ear Is Vicious, unc ultivated, and rarely 
susceptible of any thing musical be- 
yond the airs which, 
bagpipe tone, are droned through 
the streets, or which celebrate, over 
a bowl of punch, the jollity of a 
festival of fox-hunters. 

The schools of Germany and Italy 
have decided features by which they 
may be identified; but our style, 
with a few exceptions of vulgar jol- 
lity, is devoid of originality: — the 
best productions of nearly the whole 
of our English composers possess 
very little of a character that may be 
denominated English, the predomi- 
nating features are either German or 
italian. 

It cannot be denied but that we 
have produced mi: tny very able mu- 
sicians, well versed in all the intrica- 
cles of the art; but their names, even 
in their own country, are familiar 
only to the ears of one ina thousand. 
We may venture to assert that the 
name and works of Henry Purcell, 
one of the greatest and most original 


with a sort of 
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of English composers, are at this day 
but litthe known, excepting to his 
professional brethren. 

In the metropolis there 1s but one 
regular musical drama, open for a 
few months during the year, and the 
performances only twice during the 
week, supplied with a band which, 
in point of strength in numbers and 
talent, is unrivalled. When we re- 
member (to express ourselves figu- 
ratively) that the fairest flowers of 
the vocal Muse are transplanted from 
their native gardens, at a great ex- 
pence, toconvey to our senses, in all 
its native purity, the tragrance of 
Mozart, Cimarosa, or Paisiello, may 
we not be surprised to find a smail 
auditory at such an exhibition of ex- 
cellence?) It is a fact, and, as far 
as our musical character is concerned, 
we consider it a melancholy fact, 
that, from its first establishment in 
England to the present time, the 
Italian Opera, supported by great 
varieties of the most splendid talents, 
las been a loss to the proprietors, 
depending chiefly on the subscrip- 
tions of the nobility and people of 
fashion; and, in the midst of its pe- 
cunlary ditiic ulties, reduced to the 
unmusical necessity of submitting the 
arrangements of its affairs to the 
Court of Chancery, with all its train 
of ‘ liarsh discords end uupleasing 
sharps.” We do not presume to re- 
fect upon the arbitrator, who may 
be a very good judge of law: ; yet, as 
musical idolators, we cannot but feel 
indignant at the idea of submitting 
the differences in Apollo’s temple to 
one whose ear, from his own ac- 
kuowledgment, was less qualified to 
enjoy the music of Catalani’s voice 
than the northern jargon of Coun- 
sellor Bell. 

We have, it is true, witnessed a 
and why ?—the 
reason is plain: a musical performer 
of great continental celebrity is en- 


waged, arrives In London, is an- 
nounced ; the Louse is crowded; the 
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object of curiosity, being possessed 
of extraordinary powers, Is seen, 


heard, and wondered at. There be- | 


ing many thousands to gratify, the 
theatre is again filled to behold the 
prodigy : and the house continues to 
fill until curiosity is satiated. When 
the delight of wonder is exhausted, 
the performer is left to the admira- 
tion of those who go, not merely to 
see or hear an individual, but to wit- 


ness the wonder-working charms of 


the divine art unfolded by one who 
possesses the heart to feel, and to 
whom nature has kindly given the 
means of conveying these feelings 
with full efiect. Under the impres- 
sion of such feelings, the hearer can 


never be cloyed by the repetition of 


that which captivates when it is first 
heard, but of which the fullest en- 
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_joyment is obtained by frequent re- 
| petitions, 

The present system of female 
education promises to do much to- 
wards the enlargement of our musical 
mind. In the train of female ac- 
complishments, music is now consi- 
dered a prominent object; the ladies 
have opportunities of forming their 
taste upon the best models; we are 
indebted to them for nearly all the 
pleasures and innocent gratifications 
which tend to “ deceive the burthen 
of life,” and we live in the hope 
that their influence will increase the 
obligation, and, by the purification 
of our taste, will do much towards 
establishing our musical character on 
something like a respectable found- 
ation. 
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POOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
W: LAING, Edinburgh. 5s. 
Christopher & Jennett, Stockton, 1s. 
John and George ‘Todd, York. 1s. 
Barrington, Strand, 
DRAMA, 

Conscience, a Tragedy; by Joseph 
Ashton. 8vo. 

Past Ten o’Clock, and a Rainy Night, 
a Faree, in two acts, as performed at 
Drury-lane Theatre; by Thos. Dibdin. 
Is. od, ; 

Zembuea, or the Net-maker and his 
Wite, a Dramatic Romance, intwo acts, 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Co- 
vent Garden; hy J. Pocock, esq. 

EDUCATION. 

The Twelve Scholars, or, Short Me. 
mroirs, intended for the Instruction, &e. 
et Young Persons. sis, 

A Short Supplement t 


jas, 


oO English Gram- 


mar , being a selection ot various in- 
Stances of very common Frrors in Or- 
thoepy and Orthogvaply. By the Rev, 


J. Mulso, A.M. 1 
GEOLOGY, 

A Geological Essay on the imperfect 
Fvidence in support of a Fheory of the 
Earth, deducible from its ceneral struc. 
ture, or trom the chances produced on 
iis surface by the operation of existing 
causes, By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of 


Chymistry in the University of Oxford. 
8v0. 9s. 
GRAMMAR. 

Arrangement of English Grammar, 
with critical Remarks, and a collection 
of Synonymes. By David Davidson. 
12mo. 8s. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

The History of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Accession of Edward 
the First; in two Paris.—Part I. com- 
prising the Civil and Political History ; 
Part I. containing the Literary History 
of England during that period. By Sha- 
ron ‘Turner, F.S.A. 4to. 11. 16s. 

Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers ; 
with a critical Catalogue of Books on 
Occult Chymistry, and a Selection of the 
most celebrated Treatises on the Theory 
and Practice of the Hermetic Art. 8vo. 

~The History of Mr. John Decastro and 
his Brother, commonly called Old Crab ; 
the merry matter written by John Ma- 
thers ; the grave, by a Solid Gentleman. 
} vol. 12@mo. 41. 4s. 

Historical Memoirs of my own Time 
—Part I. from 1772 to 1780; Part If. 
from 1781 to 4784. By Sir N. William 


‘oO 
Wraxall, bart. 2 vol. 8vo. i). 6s. 
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Itineraire de Bonaparte depuis! Epoque 
de sa Residence a Fontainebleau, jus 
qwa son Etablissement a Isle d'Elbe: 














précedé de I'Histoire de la Régence a 
Blois; avec Anecdotes curieuses. 8vo. 
Ss. 

The Life of Philip Melancthon; com- 
prising an Account of the most important 
Trausactions of the Reformation. By 
F. A. Cox, A.M. of Hackney.  8vo. 14s. 

Lives of Pollio, Varro, and Gallus , 
with Notes. By the Rev. Edw. Berwick. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

LAW. 

The Theory of Presumptive Proof. 
va, As. 

Advice on the Study and Practice of 
the Law, with Directions for the Choice 
of Books. By Wm. Wright. 8vo. 7a. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, XC, 

The Introductory Lecture for the Year 

1815, exhibiting some of Mr. Huunter’s 





Opinions respecting Diseases ; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. By John Abernethy, F.&.S. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
College. 8vo. 2s. 

A Practical Explanation of Cancer in 
the Female Breast ; with the Method of 
Cure, and Cases of Lilustration, By John 
Rodman, M.D. 3s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Lite, Smooth and Rough, as it runs, 
12me. 6s. 

Anecdotes Parisiennes; consisting of 
entertaining and memorable traits of the 
men of learning, and ether characters, 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
French capital. 4s. 

A Father's Leisure Hours, inscribed 
to his Children; principally intended to 
arrest the attention to religious and so- 
cial duties. Small 8vo. 9s, 

A Father's Reflections on the Death of 
his Child. 1s. 6d. 

Successive Opera ; or, Sclections from 
ancient Writers, Sacied and Profane ; 
with Translations and Notes. By the 
Rev. H. Meen, B.D. 5s. 

An Account of the Abolition of Female 
ltanticide in Guzzurat ; with Conside- 
rations on the Question of promoting the 
Gospel in India. 8vo. 10s. dd. 

The Perpetual Time Calculator, adapt. 
ed to the use of Bankers, Merchants, 
ac. by T. Honiball. 4to. 14s. 

The Watch. Light ; illustrative of many 
new and curious Facts relative to Lord 
Cochrane's Commission of the Fraud up- 
on the Stock Exchange, and his Connexion 
with De Berenger and others. 5s. 

Parliamentary Poriraits ; or, Sketches 
of the Public Character of some of the 
most distinguished Leaders of the House 
of Commons. Origimally printed in the 

Exammer. §vo. 6s. . 

A Practical Guide to the Duty and 
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full and plain Directions to them in the 
Execution of their Office. Interspersed 
with numerous Precedents of Summonses, 
Warrants, Orders, &c. relating to the 
Poor’s Law, and Parish Matters m = ge- 
neral. By Wm. Toone, attoiney-at-law. 
8vo. ds. od. 

A Memorial offered to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, containing a Delineation of the 
Constitution and Policy of England, with 
Anecdotes concerning remarkable Per- 
sous of that time. Now first published 
by permission of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, according to the original 
in the Royal Library at Hanover. By 
G. Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 8Vvo. Os. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Ward of Delamere; a‘Fale. By 
Mrs. Pinchard, author of Mystery and 
Confidence, the Blind Child, &c. 5 vol. 
izmo. 16s. 6d. 

Daugerous Secrets; a Romance. 2 
vols, 10s, 6d. 

Baron of Falconberg; or, Childe Ha- 
rolde, in Prose ; a Romance. By Bridget 
Bluemantle. 3 vols. 15s. 

Clan-Albin; a national tale. 4 vols. 
il. Ss, 

‘The Observant Pedestrian Mounted ; 
or, a Donkey Tour to Brighton. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 

Histoire de Henri le Grand. Par Ma- 
dame la Comtesse de Genlis. (Paris 
edition.) 2 vols. 11. 

POETRY. 

Moscow; or, ‘Triumphant Self-devo- 
tion! a Poem. By the Rev, Jas, Holme. 
SVO. OS. 

A Second Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
parily a Parody on that of Lord Byron. 
Is. 6d, 

Original Poems on various Subjects. 
By Benj. Goulson. 12mo. 5s. 

Scribbleomania; or, the Printer’s-De- 
vil’s Polichronicon; a sublime Poem. 
Edited by Anser Pen-drag-on, esq. 8vO0. 
14s, 

Metrical Essays. By John Ambrose 
Williams. Small 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letter to a Noble Lord on the present 
Situation of France and of Europe ; ac- 
companied by Official and Original Do- 
cuments. 4to. Yl. 8s. 

The Eagle and the Lily ; or, Bonaparte 
and the Bourbons: being a Bird's-eye 
View of the late Revolution, its Causes, 
and Consequences ; with Hints on the 
true Policy of Great Britain at the pre- 
sent Crisis. By an Old Statesman, 1s, 6d. 

‘The Campaigu in Germany and France, 
from the Expiration of the Armistice, 
sined and ratified June ith, 1415, to the 





Authority of Oversceis of the Poor. with 


Period of Bonaparte’s Abdication of the 
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Throne of France. With an Appendix, | his Lordstnp in the Charge delivered to 
containing all the French Bulletins issued | the Clergy of the Diocese ot London, at 
during this Period, and other Official | his Lordship’s primary Visitation. By 
Documents, By J. Philippart, esq. ‘Thomas Belsham, Minister of the Chapel 
Ways and Means; sabmitted to, and | in Essex-street, 3s, od. 
approved by, the late Mr. Pereeval. | A Sermon preached at Holbeck, in the 
With a Proposal for the Redemption of | Parish of Leeds, on Sunday, eb. 1, 
the Newspaper Tax ; as also in remission | 1815, in aid of the Funds of the Bible 
of the additional Duties upon Wine. By | Association established in that place. By 


Captain airman, 5s. 6d. the Rev. J. Dunderdale 1s. bd. 

The Reduction of the Porees with the Sermons, chietly on Devotional Sub. 
Full and Halt-pay, civilly and politically | jeets, by —— Bonar,  &vo,. 10s. od, 
considered: im which is laid down a Sermons, by Wim. Crawford, D.D. Mie 





permanent Plan for the immediate En. | nisterof Stratton, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
ployment of the Disbanded Troops, Ac. A Set of Discourses on the Malevolent 
By Captain Pairman, 3s, | Sentiments, By John Hey, D.D. first 
An authentic Narrative of the Invasion | Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the 
of France, in i8ti4. By M. De Beau: | University of Cambridge, 8vo. 7s. 
champ, author of the History of the War Family Lectures; or, a copious Col- 
of La Vendée. 2 vols, 11 1s, lection of Sermons on Faith and Practice. 

An Historical Review ot the Policy of | Roval 8vo. 11. 48. 
the British Government in the treatment | Roman Catholic Principles in refer- 
of its Catholic Subjects; with a Consi- | ence to God and the King, first published 
deration of theiy present Claims, By H. | inthe year 1680. By the Rev. J. Kirk, 2s, 
W. ‘Tancred, esq. barrister-at-law, 9s, A comparative View of some of Mr. 

The Statement of Bonaparte'’s Plot | Drew's Seriptural and Philosophical Ar- 
made to Parl Bathurst and the French | guments, to prove the Divinity of Christ 
Ambassador in October and November | and the Necessity of his Atonement; in 
last, by Wan. Playtair, esq. 1s. 6d, a Letter to that Gentleman. | 1s. 

The Crisis, addressed to the People of ‘The History of an Old Pocket Bible, 
England ov the Emperor Napoleon's | as related by itself; containing faithful 
Return to Power, By a Barrister of the | Characters, taken from real Lite, of dif. 
Middle Temple. @s. ferent Persons into whose hands it is sup. 

RELIGION, posed successively to have fallen. By 

A Short Examination preparatory to | the Rev. Robert Cox, A.M. 3s. 
being Contumed. By the Rev. J. Mulso, Hiscourses on the Evidence of the 
¥.M. Viear of South Stoncham, Hants. Sd. | Jewish and Christian Revelations ; with 

A Sermon preached betore the Univer- | Notes and Illustrations ; by Sir Henry 
sity of Oxtord at Christ Church, on San- | Monereiff Wellwood, bart. vo. 14s, 
day, January v9, 115.) By R. Laurence, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew and The Journal of a Mission to the Inte- 
Canon of Clirist Chureh, &c. 8vo. 8s, | rior of Atrica, in the vear 1803. By 

‘The Book of P atms, translated trom | Muneo Park. 4to. 11, its. od. 
the Hebrew; with Notes, e\planatory Journal of a Tour and Residence in 
and critical, ty Sam. Horstev, LL.D. | Great Britain, during the years 1810 and 
date Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 vol.) isi. By a French Traveller. With 
Sve. M. 1%. | Remarks on the Country, its Arts, Lite- 

Letters addressed to the Rt. Rev. the | rature, and Politics, and on the Manners 
Lord Bishop of London, in Vindication ; and Customs of its Inhabitants. 2 vol. 
of the Unitariaus from the Allegations of | gvo. 11, 11s. 6d. 
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quéntly mistaken and greatly cxagge- 
rated, many were disposed to underva- 
Jue, in equal proportion, Musie, accord 
we to Dr. Crotch, can imitate sound and 
motion only; and even such imitations 
should be eontined to those natural 
“sounds and motions which are agree 
able in: themselves, Consistent with me- 
lody and harmony, and associated with 
avreeable affections and sentiments.” * 

Inthe rage for imitation tts limits had 
been exceeded, and its powers abused, 
even by the best masters ; the improprt- 
eties of which were trequently so glaring 
and absurd, as to be obvious to those 


who, “though deat to the charms of 


music, were not blind to the absardities 
of musicians.”t Music, therefore, whieh 
attempts to imitate laughter, the crowing 
of cocks, the hopping of frogs, the mew 
ing ot cats, the vrunting of swine, the 
barking of dogs, the gabblng of geese, 
the braying of an ass, or the rumbling of 
a eart-wheel, isa proper objeet of ridi 
cule.¢ Onthe other hand, he observed 
(quoting Di. Beattie), * that mo imita 
tion of natural sound or motion, but such 
as tend to inspire agreeable affections, 


ought ever to tind a place: the song of 


certain birds, the murmur of a stream, 
the shouts of a multitude, the tumult 
of a storm, the roar of thunder, or a 
chime of belis, are sounds connected 
with agreeable or sublime atleetions, and 
reconcileable both with melody and har- 
mony, and may therefore be mutated. ’s 

Another injudicious attempt was ex- 
ressing the local clevation of obyeets 
“ what we call high notes (on account 
of their situation in the seale), and the 
depression by low or deep notes. ‘This 
practice, he thougiit, had no more pro- 
priety in it than any other pun. He 
considered music as capable of repre 
senting qualities and atiections, but not 
objects, though attempts had been made 
to imitate the rising sun, angels tying, 
&¢. Composers should never attempt 
partial, bat only general, effects; many 
iMproprietics are committed by the en- 
dleavours of composers to give effect to 
Words, iistead of expressing general 
idea Though poetry is not now abso- 
Tutely essential tomusic, yet the expres- 
SION Of mere mstromental musie is iar. 
ticulate, ambiguous, and indeterminate, 
and can convey neither ideas nor mean 
ing, and, without the assistanee of poetry 
or words, is unintelligible like an un- 
known language, or a language of ad- 
Jectives without substantives. Even 
professed imitations frequently required 


* Dr. Reattie's Essays on Poetry and 
Music 2 OVO, t id. $ ad. 
Brivisn Lapy's Mac. No. o. 
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the explanatory aid of poetry before the 
intemded imitation could be recognised 
or ye reeived, Music bemg thus vague 
vend unmeaning without words to iden- 
tity aud explain the intentions of 
the composer, the same air has been 
adopted to words of different, and even 
Opposite, meanings, without any obvious 
impropricty.— ‘Though painting has au 
advantage over music in its power of 
pourtraying and expressing tie passions 
amd objects, yet, on the other hand, 
Inusic possesses the power of tmitatioa 
or description insaecession, While paint. 
ing is Confined to a single pomt of tine 
and situation.-Dr. C. was of opinion 
that cach musical key possessed peculiar 
powers of expression, and that, accord. 
ingly, the major hey was appropriate to 
the expression of the lively and agree- 
able affections; aud the minor, or iat, 
hey, as peculiarly adapted to mehiuncholy 
ov wmouraful subjects 5 and, although this 
rule had not beeasteictls observed even 
by the great master, yot Dr C. thought 
that the effeet would, in all cases, be 
heightened by adhering to it, and that it 
was always weakened, and offen chang- 
ed, when this rule was disregarded, 
frequently producing ideas quite con- 
trary to the iatention of the composer, 
Dr. C. agreed with Avison (on Musical 
Expression, \’. 57), that airand harmony 


are never to be aeserted for the sake of 


expression, because expression is fouid- 
edupou them, Composers, however, he 
observed, often ran into the opposite 
extreme, and, tor the sake of pre CRVING 
beauty and grace, have sacriiced all 
expression. fie took occasion to ob- 
erve, that conecrt piteh had been 
dually rising for the last century. 

The Wine. it has been known to 
many how extremely partial hts Majesty 
Was to agriculture, but few are aware 
that he condescendcd to become a publie 
writer on this favourite subject, and a 
correspondent of Mr. Young's Annals 
of Agriculture. ‘he fact is not less 
ereditable to the public spirit aad per- 
sonal talents of the sovereign, than to 
the able journalist who was thus compli- 
mented by his communications. In truth, 
lis Majesty made no less than seven 
communications, at different times, to 
Mr. Young's patriotic and most valuable 
Annals, ‘he royal anthor, for the occa- 
ston, made use of the common literary 
fiction of a nom de cuerre, and subscribed 
his letters Ralph Robinson,” retaining, 
however, his address of Windsor, 

The pictures of Bonaparte and of 
Pope Pras Vil. in Bedtord-street, by 
Davip, the most admired of the French 


vra- 


6 id, iz5. | putters, contain a rich fond of m ‘Til, 
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not only for their executive and scientific 
beauties, but for their vigorous character. 

We intend to give a detailed criticism 
im future to the beanties of Mr. Buca. 
waN’s masterly work of Select Portraits 
of distinguished Characters. Thé recent- 
ly-published third number, containing 
Titian’s Daughter, after Titian, by J. 
Hearn ; and Charles I. from Vandyke, 
by Suarpr; would enhance the value 
of the noblest collections of engravings. 

Mr. Campnecr, author of the Plea- 
sures of Hope, has in the press, in four 
post octavo volumes, the Selected Beau- 
tics or British Poets, with lives of the 
poets, and critical dissertations. 

Shortly will be published, Part the 
First of Naval Records, consisting of a 
series of engravings, from designs by 
Mr. Pococnx, illustrative of our princi- 
pal engagements at sea, with a concise 
account of cach action, 

A new Monthly Review, to be termed 
the Augustan, will make its appearance 
on the ist of May. 

A series of Illustrations for the Lord 
of the Isles, from the designs of Mr. 
Wrsta tt, is in forwardness, 

Mr. Soutnury is about to publish a 
new edition of lis Poems, including the 
Metrical Tales, and some pieces never 
before published. 

‘Two works by M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND 
will shortly be published :—Recollec- 
tions of Italy, England, and America; 
and an Essay on Revolutions, ancient 
and modern. 

Scripture Biography, and History of 
the Old and New Testaments ; with an 
account of the manners and customs of 
the Jews, and the rise and progress of 
Christianity, by CLaupge Frieury, is in 
the press, embellished with twenty-four 
engravings. 

Varieties of Life, or Condiact and Con- 
eequences, anovel, in three volumes, by 
the author of Sketches ef Character, will 
Boon appear, 

The Dramatic Songs of SHAKSPRARE, 
the music partly compiled from the old 
masters, and partly composed by Mr. 
Lintey, will speedily appear. 

The adaptation of the Noble Ontlaw, 
from the Pilgrim of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, has been attributed to Mrs. Opie, 
bot’ that ingenious lady has formally de- 
nied the assertion. , : 

Mr. Gopwin’s Lives of Edward and 
John Philips, nephews and pupils of 
Milton, including varioas particulars of 
the literary and political history of their 
lunes, is in the press, 

Preparing for publication, and will be 
sent fo press as soon as a suflicient num- 
ber of subscribers are procused, Zetland, 
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a poem, descriptive of the most interest 
ing scenes in the Zetland Isles, the ear. 
lier period of their history, aud the 
characters of the natives; with other 
poems on subjects peculiar to that re 
gion: by a Northern Islander. — 

Among the leading painters of portraits 
there will be a powerfal competition at 
the impending Exhibition; but in the 
higher walks of the art, it is said, there 
is a great scarcity of subjects. —Mr, 
LAWRENCE will appear with great splen- 
dour. Besides the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia, he will exhibit 
the veteran Blucher and the Hetman 
Platoff. He has also sent a magnificent 
whole-length portrait of the Prince Re« 
gent; but his greatest work is a halt 
length of a lady reading by lamp-light— 
a portrait of Mrs, Wolfe. PitLirps 
has sent a small whole-length group of a 
father, mother, and two daughters, a 
little gem ; a portrait of Lord Algernon 
Percy, two ladies, and the portrait of 
Mr. Jukes, in the habit of an Arab 
shaik. Sir W. Beecney, besides others, 
will exhibit portraits of Blucher, Platof, 
and the Duke of Sussex—the latter a 
very fine head. Owen has several good 
pictures. JosepH exhibits his Melpo- 
mene, the portrait of Miss O'Neill—a 
powertul likeness. Devis has also a 
portrait of Miss O'Neill; and so has 
Dawe: but the latter, we understand, 
has not finished his. He sends a portrait 
of Lord Eardley, a half-length of Mr. 
Wilmot, and a picture of the same size 
of Dr. Parr, besides some others.— 
TURNER will have several landscapes. 
Witkie sends forth a wonder in att, 
Distraining Jor Rent ; a work said to sur- 
pass even his former productions, 

The following prediction in Moore's 
Almanack is fulfilled, to the great de- 
light of the superstitious :—*‘ This ensu- 
ing year, like the last, will be remarkable 
for many strange events that will be 
produced therein; as a new order of 
things will take place in France,” &c. 

Mr. B. G. Tuornton, lecturer 00 
astronomy and botany, has in the press 
the Heavens Surveyed, or Science of 
Astronomy made Easy, illustrated by 
copper-plates. 

Sir James Fettowegs will soon pab- 
lish Reports on the Pestilential Fever of 
Spain in 1800; with an account of the 
fatal Epidemic at Gibraltar in 1504, and 
of the last two at Cadiz in 1810 and 
1812. 

JAMES Moore, esq. of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, has nearly ready for 
publication the History of the Small-pox. 

The Hon. Mountstuart ELpHin- 


sTONB has in the press, in a quartg ve 
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lame, an Account of the Kingdom of 
Cabul, and its dependencies in Persia, 
Tartary, and India, with coloured plates 
of the costume, and a map of the king- 
dom. 

The second volume of Mr. Soutuey’s 
History of Braz will now soon appear. 

Craig-Melrose Priory, involving Me- 
moirs of the Mount-Linton Family, a 
novel, in three volumes, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

Miss PorRDEN is preparing a poem for 
the press, intitled the Veils, or the 
Triumph of Constancy. 

Religious State of the World.—The pre- 
sent population of the globe is supposed 
to be about ten hundred millions. ‘Two 
hundred millions of these profess the 
Christian religion; two hundred millions 
believe in the divinity of the Koran ; 
while six hundred millions are immersed 
in all the abominations of Pagan idolatry 
and superstition. Among this vast con- 
course of mankind almost every creature 
is adored as a divinity, from the rising 
sun to the meanest reptile. ‘To the pre- 
sent moment the Persians worship the 
golden orb of day; the inhabitants of 
the Slave-coast, the serpent. 

In the Annals of the Inquisition, pub- 
lished by Don Hiorenre, it is stated, 
that in the first twenty-eight years this 
tribunal sentenced 130,400 persons to be 
burned alive ; 70,980 to be burned in 
ethgy ; and 1,405,071 to various penances., 
—The first act of a restored monarch is 
to revive it. 

NortruH Pote.—A paper by Mr. Sco- 
RESBY, of Whitby, was read at a meeting 
of the Wernerian Natural History So- 
ciety, ou the subject of polar ice, and 
the difficulties encountered by the 
whalers in their annual visits to the 
northern regions. Mr. Scoresby’s fre- 
quent visits to that part of the globe have 
induced him to turn his attention to the 
possibility of reaching the Pole by means 
of an excursion over the ice, It appears 
from his accounts that the whalers have 
sometimes penetrated so high as 814 de- 
£rees, or within about 600 miles of the 
Pole, which space he considers might be 
travelled in sledges, by means ot rein- 
deer or dogs, in about a fortnight; and 
that for the return, allowing tor casual- 
ties and time of observations, the whole 
might be accomplished inabout six weeks. 
From his knowledge of the climate, he 
thinks the temperature of the weather 
will present no very great obstacle, hav- 
ing Observed that, after a long continu- 
ance of north wind, the thermometer 
never was very considerably depressed. 

he difficulties he contemplates are— 
Open water, rough or meuutainous ice OF 
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similar land, soft snow, or dense mists, 
As it is supposed that the first will not be 
very extensive, he proposes to have his 
trainmaux formed in the shape of canoes, 
that they might pass over any thing of 
the kind, while the dogs might be made 
to swim ; and for other obstacles he must 
in a great measure trust to chance, sup- 
plying himself with whatever may be 
necessary to overcome them, should they 
occur, In shaping his course to the 
Pole he must soon lose the assistance of 
the magnetic needle, and must trust to 
solar observations, which, together with 
a good chronometer, would answer every 
purpose, could he be sure of not meeting 
with mists. He likewise proposes to 
assist himself in misty weather, by make 
ing his cavalcade move at some distance 
apart in a straight line, which, once pro- 
perly directed, may, with attention, be 
got to proceed with tolerable accuracy, 
From bis experience of the atmosphere 
of high northern latitudes, however, he 
does not anticipate such weather, except 
with southerly winds, which are not of 
frequent occurrence or long continu 
ance, 

Shortly will be published Observations 
Anecdotes, and Characters of Books an 
Men, by the late Rev. JosePH SPENCE; 
with notes by the late Epmunp MALOonE, 
esq. and additional illustrations by the 
Rev. W. BELOoE. 

A new edition of Sir GEorGe Buck's 
History of Richard the Third it now first 
printing entire, from the original MS. ;. 
with an appendix of notes and docu- 
ments, by CHARLES YARNOLD, esq. 

Mr, Worvsworth is about to publish 
a new edition of his Lyrical Ballads, with 
additions, ‘The White Doe of Rylstone 
is also in forwardness. 

The Rev. C. Anperson, of Edinburgh, 
has just published a Memorial on Behalt 
of the Native Irish, with a view to their 
Improvement in Moral and Religious 
Knowledge, throughthe medium of their 
own language. 

Memoirs of the Abbé EpGeworrtn, 
containing letters to the abbé and his 
brother from Louis \ VILL. are preparing 
for the press, by one of his nearest sur- 
viving relatives, 

‘T'wo publications have appeared lately 
in Paris, on the British System of Edu- 
cation ; one, dedicated to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent, by Count de 
LAgonpe, the other by Count de Laye 
sterre. A deputation of gentlemen, 
desirous of establishing schools in Paris 
upon this excellent system, waited upon 
M. Carnot, the minister of the interior, 
who made a report to Napoleon on the 
subject of their visit, when he instantly 
3C 2 
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adonoted their sugge 
tion of th poor, and appointed a com- 
mission to carry the plan into eflect, 
consisting of Count Lavsterie, of the 
Philanthropic Society: Count Alex. La- 
borde, counsellor of Count de 
Girando, late counsellor of state to the 
king; VAbbé Gaultier, Count Empere, 
and Count le Galois. 

Display, a tale for Young People, by 
Jane Uavior, one of the authors of Or- 
ginal Poems for Infant Minds, will be 
published in a few days. 

Mr. Duncan, author of the Essay on 
Genins, has in the press the Philosophy 
of Human Nature; containing a new 
theory, intended to explain all human 
interests, 

\ tale, 
press. 

\ new edition of Wriciut’s Court- 
Hand Restored, with considcrable im. 
provements, will scon appear, 

An Historical Account ot Louis-An- 
toine-Fienri, ef Bourbon-Condé, Duke 
hien, prince of the blood-roval of 


state ; 


called The Majoli, is in the 


ot line 


Frauee, translated trom the French of 


the Abbé de Bouvens, is preparing for 
publication, 

\miong the papers of Louis XVIII. 
vas fonnda kind of seapulaiy, suspended 
by a watered-blue riiband, of an neh in 
breath, with a biaek At the 
end of the nbband is a little bee of taf- 
teta, within which os a small silver medal 
placed between two leaves of green 
moroeceo, in imitation of the cover of a 
book. The medal, which is about an 
michim diameter, repres« nis on one side 
the efflaeyv of Louis NVI. and on the 
othera female Knecling and veiled, in an 
attitude of eriet, and holding embraced 
in one hand an urn resting on a eype, 
and shaded by a weeping willow. Round 


sclvage. 








the efiev of Lows NVI. is the following | 


inscription, “Louis XVI. King oft France 
vod Navarre,” and on the reverse, * La- 
ment him, and avenge him!"—That such 
aAmemento shonld exist is not wonder- 
ful, but that it should be discovered is 
unfortunate. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, supposed to be written by him- 
écli, wall soon make their appearane e, 

Mis. Granv has in the press Popular 
Models, and Impressive Warnings, for 
the Sons and Daughters of Industry. 

Mr. Romer? Jounston has in the 


press Travels through Russia, Polaad, 
the southern shores of the Baltic, and the 
track of Bonaparte’s Campaigns of 1812- 
1%; { » be lustrated by thirty coloured 
ecnuecravings, 

Vir. T. Dunkin will soon publish the 
ah ROT Bau Autlentin Oi Bicester, ill 
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Announcements. 


‘ons for the eduea- | Oxfordshire; with an inquiry info the 
| History of Alcester, a city of the Dobuni, 


A translation of M. Bicnart’s General 
Anatomy applied to Physiology and Me- 
dicine, will appear in a tew weeks. 

Love, Rashness, and Revenge ; or, 
Tales of Three Passions, will soon appear 
in two volumes. 

The Rev. Jounson GRANT has in the 
press Arabia, a poem, with notes; to 
which are added several smaller pieces. 

Remedy in Cases of swallowing Pins.— 
Administer four grains of tartar emetic 
in warm water, and afterwards prevail 
upon the patient to drink the white from 
six eggs, which, coagulating upon the 
stomach before the tartar operates, will 
envelope the pin, and bring it up.— 
There is a well-authenticated instance 
upon record of a person who swallowed 
twenty-four pins bemg made to throw up 
the whole by the above method. The 
same may be used with success tor fish 
and other sharp bones. 

Mr. J. Dunkin is printing the History 
and Antiquities of Bromley, in Kent, ex. 
tracted trom the best authorities. 

Dr. PiIncKARD is preparing a new 
edition of his Notes on the West-Indies, 
with considerable alterations and addi- 
tions, in two volumes. 

The following irresistible address to 
our astonished countrymen at Brussels 
is amusing as amixture of the comic and 
the wondertul, One scarcely knows 
Which to admire most, the Anglicised 
eloquence of Mr. Wery, or the capabili 
ties of Miss Roger, who is clearly of that 
order of beings whom the Comte de Ga- 
balis terms Salamanders ; tn the 
Waux-haull in the Park. Extraordinary 
and matchless experiments. Mr. Wery 


‘ee 


shall have the honour of introdueing to 
the public Miss Rogger, a native of 


America, twenty-five of age, endowed 
with a rare beauty, who has opened in 
this town a subscription, which has been 
just established as far as the number of 
150, all persons of note: she shall have 
the hononr of exhibiting her wondertul 
experiences on Tuesday, the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1814, as it has never been acted, 
This American creature, who has had the 
honour of performing her unheard of ex- 
periments in the presence of the faculties 
of phisae in Paris, Montpellier, Marseille, 
Bourdeauy, and is the same who entered 
an oven heated to 90 degrees, holding in 
herhand a leg of mutton and eges, and 
did not go out but when the leg and eggs 
were entirely baked. 1, She shall per- 
form an Englich dancing upon several 
red-hot iron bars, without feeling the 
least sensation in her feet, which even 
shall be cold. 2, She shall walse, holding 
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in her mouth a red-hot iron bar, two feet 
and a half long, during 15 or 20 minutes, 
and make it glide along her face as a 
shavor does his razor. 3. She shall wash 
her hands into aquafortis of 70 degrees, 
and it shall not appears on them any 
black or yellow spots. 4. She shall lick 
up some red-hot iron bars. 5. She shall 
equally let a red-hot iron bar pass on her 
bare legs and arms, without feeling the 
lightest sensation. 6. She shall walk 
holding in her hands a red-hot iron bar 
as a cane. 7. She shall rub her arms 
with an inflammable phosphorus, and 
then with a red-hot fire-shovel, from 
which the spectators shall see come out 
sparkles with the greatest astonishment, 
8. She shall wash her hands and feet into 
18 or £0 pounds of melted lead, and put 
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a part of it into her mouth with her 
hands, 9. She shall place her face above 
the most burning flames, and shall not 
feel any inconveniency by them.—Mr. J. 
Wery dares presume that Miss Rogger, 
by her wish of pleasing, will engross the 
inquisitive people's admiration, who will 
honor her with their presence, as she has 
done in the other towns she has gone 
through; in short, she has received in 
every place where she stopped the most 
satisfactory certificates. ‘There shall be 
a good music, and the whole well pre- 
pared. ‘The price of the coming in ts of 
3 frances. The pertormance shall begin 
at 7, and finish at 9 o'clock. Miss Rogger 
shall act only a single performance. One 
may be furnished with tickets at the 
above mentioned place,” 
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Tue LADY’S CORRECT LIST oF tHE AMUSEMENTS, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, LECTURES, &c. IN THE METROPOLIS, ror MAY, 
1815, WITH THE TIMES AND TERMS or ADMISSION. 


*.* Communications from Persons interested in New Announcements, §c. will reecire 
prompt Attention. 


—— 


Literary and Philosophical. 
OYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle- 
street.—Annual course of Lectures. 
Ladies’ admission to the Series, annually, 
21. 2s, 
Surry Institution, Blacktriar’s-road. 
LONDON PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Scots’ Hall, Crane-court, Fleet-street.- 
Lectures and Discussions alternately 
every Thursday, at 8 in the evening.- 
Admission by tickets from members ; 





Sec. T. Pettigrew, esq. F.L.S, Bolt-court, | 


Fleet-street. 

City PuinosorHicar Society, Dor- 
set-street, Salisbury-square. — Lectures 
and Discussions alternately every Wed- 
nesday, at 8 in the evening.—Admission 
by tickets from members ; Secretary, Mr. 
Shepherd, 176, Fleet-street. 

Paintings. 

RoyaLt Acapvemy, Somerset House ; 
9untl4d. Admittance, 2s. 

ANNUAL Extnipirion of the Society 
OF PAINTERS IN O1n AND WATER Co- 
LOURS, at the Great Rooms, Sprmg 
Gardens. Adinittance 1s. catalogues 6d. 

THRee OriGinaL Pictures, from 
Paris, of the celebrated David, No. 20, 
Bedford-street, Covent Garden. Admit- 
fance 2s. with descriptions of each pic- 


ture: viz. Passage of Mont St. Beruard; 


sonaparte in his Cabinet ; and Pope Pius 
VII, and Cardinal Caprara, his Legate. 


} 
! 


Mr. West’s Picture of Christ Rejected, 
and the original Design of the Crucifixion 
for the Window of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor; with Death on the Pale Horse, 
and other Sketches; Pall Mall. 10 till 
dusk, 1s. 

MAGNIFICENT Pictures, by Annidal 
and Ludovico Caraceci, &c.; Pall Mall.— 
10 till 6. 1s. 

Britisu Garttery of Drawings and 
Specimens of Engravings from Pictures 
by great Masters; 54, New Bond-street, 
—9 till dusk. 13. 

Historic GALLERY, 27, Pall Mall.—- 
Guercino’s celebrated Mhlitary Altar- 
Piece, from the church of St. Grisogano, 
at Rome,—1Is. 

LucieEN BUONAPARTE's Magnificent 
Collection of Pictures is now open to the 
public ; 60, Pall Mall.—1s.; descriptive 
catalogues, Js. Gd. 

Panoramas. 

Barker's, Leicester-square.—Battle of 
Paris. Island of Elba will be open on the 
6th inst.—10 till dusk. 1s. each Painting. 

BARKERS, opposite the New Chure hi 
in the Strand.— Paris, and Battle of Co- 
runna.—10 till dusk. 1s. each. 

Mr. ImMMANUEL’S Panoramic Exnr- 
BITION Of PAINTINGS ON VELVET, Ly- 
ceum Theatre. Admittance, 1s. 6d. 

Natural History, xe. 

Exuisition of Fruit Trees, Vaux- 
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hall, in twe parts; actmittance to each, 
t«.: from 6 o'clock until dusk, Sundays 
eacepted.| 

BResstocn’s Lonpnon Museum of 
65,000 Specimens of Natural History, 
Aatuputics, and Curtosities of Nature and 


Art, near St. James's street, Piceadtily, | 
~The Maseum of Birds and Curiosities, | 


as.; Pautherwon, or Quadrapeds, is.—10 
toll elersk. 

Ponito’s Rovat Menagerie, Exe- 
ter Change, Strand.—Three Apartnents, 
bs. each, or Ys. Gd, the three, epens at 
10, shuts at “. 

Serpent ALtve. 
fer, sixteen feet long; S49, Strand. 
till dusk. fs. 

_ Phenomena, 

Joun Hauriman, Sv vears old, 36 
iwehes high; and Larrie Nanerre, 55 
years old, 33 mmehes bigh, 53 pounds 
weight. @3, New Bond-street.-.11 till 5: 
and 6 tll 9. First places, Ys.; second 
places, Is. 


The Doa Constric- 
10) 


Miscellaneous. 

Views or vie Anps, takenin Relievo 
by an Artist; pointing ont the roads of 
the Alps, the sources of the principal 
rivers of Europe, the diflerent degrees of 
the vegetable world, and the strata of 
mineral of which these gigantic masses 
are composed ; each object: being in its 
proper colouring. No, 201, High Hol- 
bern; admittance from 11 to 4; 1s. 

Miss Linwoon’s GaLLertes or New 
Prerures in Worsten, Leicester-square. 
—? till dosk. ¢@s.; children, 1s, 

Du Bouns’s Lance Cork Mopetrs 
of Ancient Temples, Amphitheatres, 
Mausoleums, Ac.; 66, Lower Grosvenor- 
street. &s.; cluidren, ts. 


Weens's Museum 
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Retrospect of Politics, 


surpristnc MecnAntsm, Tichbornee 
street, Piccadilly. —9 til 9, 2s, 6d. 

Mrs. SAumon’s Kovan Hisvorican 
Wax-Work, 17, Fleet-street.—9 ull 9, 
Is, 

Tueatre of GRAND PHILOSOPHICAL 
Recreations, by M. Garnerin, Great 
Rooms, Spring Gardens. Opens at 7 
o'clock in the evening. 4s. and 2s. 

EXHInITION OF PAINTINGS ON VEL« 
ver, 29, New Bond-street. 1s. 

Exuinrrion of Rovan WAx-Work, 
67, Fleet-street,—10 till 10.) Is. 

Tite Brivisn Forum, a Debating Sos 
ciety, at No, 22, New Bond Street 
Every Thursday evening, at 7. 4s. 
National Edifices, containing Olyects of 

Grencral Interest. 

British Muszum, Great Russcll- 
street. Open every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, in each week, Admis- 
sion gratis, from 10 till 2. 

‘Tower or Lonpnon.—Lions and other 
Beasts, Armoury, Regalia, &c.--Charges 
according to the various parts seen, 

WersTMINSTER ApBEY.—'Phe charge, 
1s. Od. exclusive of subsequent demands, 

St. Paus's CatHeprac.—- Admission 
to the top, 4d. various small charges fox 
the ditferent parts shewn. 

‘The Monument, Fish-street-hill,—9 tll 
3; admission to the top, 6d. 





*.* The Tueatres open during the 
month are,—The Orera; DRURY-LANE 
‘Theatre; Covent -GARDEN Theatre 3 
Theatre, at the Obelisk, St. 
George’s-ticlds ; SADLER’s Weis Theatre, 


| Islington-road ; AstLey’s AMPHITNEA- 
| TRE, Westminster-road; the Recency 


| 
or Curious AND! 


Theatre, ‘Tottenham-street, ‘Tottenlame 
court-road, 
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RETROSPECT 


Or 


POLITICS. 


ten ieell 
O! World, thy slippery turns !—SuaKspPeArRe. 


—_— 


ik: rapidity of political event, 
since the publication of our last 
number, sets narrative at defiance. 


a few results, from the mass of state- 
papers with which the public jour- 
wals have been overwhelmed. The 
first and most momentous is, that, 


as far as the fact depends upon | 
Frevchmen, Bonaparte is firmly re- | 


stublished in Fe: 
estublished in France; the second, 


i 


that all the rest of Europe is deter- 


_mined to oppose the said Frenchmen 


= an this their preposterous inclination. 
ewill, however, endeavour to state | 


In national conflicts, the policy of 


;one side is always indicative of the 


mistakes of the other. Judging by 
this criterion, those of Louis XVII 
are tolerably evident. The charac- 
ter and views of the political leaders 
Who now surround Bonaparte, and 
his reconci§ation with his brother 








Ohad 





Lueien, shew the concessions fe 
thinks necessary to acquire the civil 
support of France; and it is a strong 
proof of the infatuation of his oppo- 
nents that they left him such a part 
to take Ht would seem that opinions 
picked up in one line of adventure 
may be dropped in another; but 
royal notions, strengthened by a 
dozen or two descents, form a part 
of the mau himself. If this were 
not the case, what individual, eir- 
eunistanced like the King of France, 
would go out of his way to alarm a 
third-part of his monted population, 
by calling the first year of his reign 
the nineteenth ; or, without a soldier 
en his side, give a charter in form, 
and shew every disposition to render 
it nugatory in fact?! 

The wisdom or weakness of Louis, 
however, has little to do with the 
determinations of the allies. ‘Their 
objection is to France under a Bona- 
parte, and no one can wonder at it: 
but is the evil what it has heen? We 
are no advocates of sudden conver- 
sions in men of the conquering class, 
certainly ; but we have some opinion 
of the penetration of Napoleon, if 
but little of his principles, and think 
that he would rather reign rationally 
over a great people than not at all. 
Moreover, he now rests upon a party 
who have been disgusted with his 
performance of Alexander, and who, 


Retrospect of Politics. 





by the aid of circumstances both in | 


aud out of France, may oblige him 
to give up that part for ever. Nei- 
ther are we of that order of politi- 
cians which connects the destructionof 
Europe with the existence of a single 
individual, It is said he has broken 
a solemn treaty, by deserting an 
island for an empire: this may be 
true; “ but, if sack and sugar be a 
sin, the Lord help the wicked.” 
Nen, in general, have a predilection 
for being emperors. Not but that 
to punish him would be the most 
advisable thing in the world, if it 
eguld be done without arming Eo- 
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rope frum one end to the other, or 


be certainly done at all, The allies 
seem to think it can, and commit 
themselves upon the attempt; at 
least, if we understand their declara- 
tions, which, without the aid of their 
armaments, would be dificult. Of 
our own dear country, i particular, 
there can be no doubt; vine out of 
ten of the people whom we encoun 
ter plead with great eloquence for 
the war and against the income-tax, 
as if such a luxury could be liad foe 
nothing: an enjoyment so prized, 
indeed, by many of us happy island. 
ers, that we think we are aware of a 
party who feel a secret complacency 
at Napoleon himself for creating the 
necessity which ensures it. 

But, although the war is consk 
dered politic by all the world, the 
individuals who compose it by no 
means agree in their reasons for 
thinking itso. One set of people is 
for it, because Napoleon, having a 
large military force which he sasé 
employ, it is the most politic thing 
in the world to afford hin the op- 
portunity, Another tribe of rea~ 
soners considers Paris as conquerable 
intwo months, because the aforesaid 
military are at present so weak. A 
third body prenounees France de- 
morulised; and infers, that to ruu 
through it with fire and sword must 
be acceptable both to God and man. 
A fourth, that the poor oppressed 
French people would be all for the 
Bourbons, if the soldiers would per- 
mit them. And, lastly, a fifth, and 
the most numerous division of the 
whole, makes use of all these reasons 
at the same time. Thus pleading 
inevitable necessity, not only in the 
face of peaceable profession on the 
part of the enemy, but of the whole 
current of circumstance which makes 
peace his policy, we are plunging 
into another contest of boundless ex- 
pence and uncertain duration. We 
say of uncertain duration, for we are 
by uo means so sapguine of immedi- 
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ate success as the general run of our 
countrymen; and one of our reasons 
for this despondency has bees fur- 
nished by Lord Castlereagh himself, 
who thus, giving the lie to Marshal 
Marmont, observes of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau— 

“The fact was, that, when the 


treaty of Fontainebleau had been | 


signed, the situation of Napoleon was 
not such as had been represented, 


Napoleon, when returning towards | 


Paris with the mass of his army, was 
still at the head of a very consider- 
uble number of troops, prepared to 
act warmly in his support. He had 
not merely this army, but there was 


every reason to presume that all the | 


other corps in the ditterent provinces 
of France were equally disposed to 


act with bim. The occupation of 
the capital might only have atfected 
a few; aud even the troops which 
Marmont had paralised for a time, 
mizht have resumed the offensive in 
his cause. In fact, the spirit and 
| temper of the whole French army 
| were such, that the allies could not 
decide otherwise than they had 
done.” (See Parliamentary Report. ) 
Now, if the allies, with three or 
four larze national armies in the 
heart of France, considered the ab- 
| solute extermination of Bonaparte to 
| be out of their power, upon what 
| principle do they at present look for 
his unqualitied reduction, backed, 
‘as he evidently is, by all the reno- 
I vated strength of the country he 
| appears fated to govern ? 
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LONDON INTELLIGENCE: 
DEATHS iN AND NEAR THI 


INCLUDING MARRIAGES AND 
> METROPOLIS; NOTICES or 


EMINENT CHARACTERS, on REMARKABLE PERSONS, RE- 
CENTLY DECEASED: AND VARIOUS GENERAL INFORMATION 


er DOMESTIC ano SOCIAL 


INTEREST. 


—_ 


R! LLETIN of the King’s Health. 
* Windsor Castle, April 1.—His Ma- 


jestvy has passed the last month in an | 


unitornm state of tranquillity, but his Ma- 
yesty’s disorder continues unaltered.” 
(Signed as usual.) 

For the general politics arising out of 
the return of Bonaparte we refer to our 
KRerrospect. Our entire miscellany 
would be insufficient for the detail of 


State-papers and manifestoes, rumours, | 


tacts, and falsehoods, engendered by 
Viiat truittul event. The omission of a 


mass of matter, to which the ample co- | 


ums of the daily press is scarcely ade- 
quale, is not very essential nour pages. 
‘The persons who are interested by mo- 
mentous changes will not wait a month 
to hear of them ; and those who are not, 
will disregard them at all times. ‘This 
cepurtinent in our magazime is, in fact, 
rather an allusion to occurrence than a 
record of it—a slight selection trom eur- 
rent transaction, to exhibit the charae- 
teristic features of the hours as they 
Win in suceession to joi the ycars be- 
fore the tlood,. 


Gu the 1th, the Queen and Princesses 


Augusta and Elizabeth arrived at the | 


| Queen's Palace, from Windsor ; and next 
day her Majesty held a drawing-room at 
Buckingham House, which, being the 
only one that has occurred these ten 
months, caused a considerable bustle at 
the west end of the town. The Princess 
Charlotte of Wales arrived early, and 
dressed in the palace for the drawing- 
room, ‘The Prince Regent came in state 
a little before four o’clock, with four 
carriages in his suite, escorted by a party 
| of Lite-guards. The Duke and Duchess 
ot York, the Dukes of Kent and Glou- 
cester, and Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 
came instate. ‘The Queen entered the 
drawing-room at two o'clock, accompa- 
nied by Princesses Augusta and Eliza- 
beth, with their numerous suites. On 
its being thrown open for the general 
company, those who had their new ho- 
hours of knights of the grand cross con- 
ferred on them on Wednesday, by the 
Prince Regent, were presented. ” The 
royal dukes wore their new orders. The 
presentations on marriages, promotions, 
arrivals from, and previous to departures 
for, abroad, were also very numerous. 
|The prevailing colours of the ladies’ 
dresses were lilac, violet, pea-green, and 


| 
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azure-blne. White sattin was generally 
worn, with bandsaux of jewe!s aud plumes 
of feathers. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the dress worn by the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales:—-A most superb 
dress, composed of magnificent lama, 
with draperies beautifully formed ot ele- 
gant sweeps, from which were suspend od 
wreaths of white roses, intermixed with 
silver lama leaves, finished with silver 
cord and bullion tassels, d-la-Purisienne ; 
a rich white sattin petticoat, trimmed 
with blond, sattin, and silver. Head- 
dress, the Regent's plume of white ostrich 
feathers, mounted ona tiara of brilliants; 
necklace and ear-rings of diamonds ; 
train of silver tissue, superbly trimmed 
with a quantity of very beautitul blond 
lace. 

Warwick House has been repaired, 
and preparations are making there for 
the reception of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. 

The dowager Empress of Russia, mo- 


ther of the Rmperor Alexander, has sent 





to the matron of the Poundling Hospital, | 
London, a clasp of diamonds and tur- | 


quoise stones, as a token of her imperial 
Inajesty’s approbation of the excellent 
order and good conduct of the children 
of that noble institution. 
Elopement.-Miss M-—, a young lady, 
just 18, very beautiful, and of large for- 
tune, eloped lately from the house of her 
mother in the city. She had fallen de- 
sperately in love with Mr. We, a rising 
performer at one of the winter theatres, 
and was resolved to throw herself into 
hisarms., She was traced by her brother 
to an hotel in Covent-Garden, where, 
on being apprised of his approach, she 
swallowed a dose of landanum: but me- 
dical assistance having been immediately 


procured, some hopes are entertained of | 


her recovery. Onexamining her trunks 
it was found that they contained a large 
sum of money, besides jewels to a great 
amount in value, 

Breach of Promise of Marriage.—A trial 
Which excited a considerable interest 
came on at the late Tralee assizes, in 
Which Miss M‘Carthy was plaintiff, and 
Captain Grace detendant; the damages 
were laid at 1ojoool. After a very 
lengthened trial, the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the plaimtitf—3500l, damages, 
and full costs, 

Miss Austin, of Waterfall, near Cork, 
recovered 4000l, damages, at the Cork 


assizes, against Major Vereker, grand- | 


Hephew of Lord Kiltarton, for a breach 
O! promise of marriage, 

\ melancholy accident lately occurred 
te Lady Mary Fitzgerald, at her house 
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maid left her to get her supper; she had 
just began, when the bell rang, and she 
heard a violent scream. She ran up 
stairs; when she got to the hall she saw 
a great light on the stairease; it inume- 
diately struch her that her ladyship was 
on tire; she called to two male servants 
who happened to be in the house, who 
took up the hall mat, ran into the draw- 
ing-room,and foundher ladyship’s c'othes 
in flames; they put the mat rouad her, 
but it had not the desired effect ; they 
then eot water and extinguished it. Her 
ladyship was quite sensible the whole 
the, as she called several times for 
more water; she was then put to bed, 
and languished in great pain tll the fol- 
lowing morning, when she expired, Her 
ladyship was in her 90th year, very 
strong and active. She was aunt to the 
present Duchess of Devonshire, to Couns 
tess Liverpool, the Earl ot Bristol, &e. 

The daughter of Capt. ‘Tuckey, RN. 
a beautiful child, seven years old, mount- 
ed on a chair to view herself in the 
chimney-glass, her muslin dress was 
drawn into the fire ; and, before her mo- 
ther could stifle the flame by roiling her 
in the carpet, she was so dreadtully 
burat as to preelude all hope of her lite, 
Mrs. ‘Tuckey'’s hands were also. shock- 
inely burnt in the attempt to save her 
child. 

Margaret Moore was brought before 
Sir Daniel Williams, at the Lambeth 
Police Office, and underwent an exami- 
nation, charged with an attempt to steal 
the King’s crown from the ‘Tower, on 
Friday the 31st March last.--Elizabeth 
Eloisa Stackling, deputy keeper of the 
reealia in the Tower, deposed, that about 
one o'clock in the afternoon of the day 
mentioned the prisoner came and asked 
to see the regalia. She proceeded to 
shew her the regalia in the usual way, 
until she came to the last article, the 
crown: this is contained m a case, and 
is never taken out; she opened the case, 
and held it with both hands on the ledge 
of a table, except when she was obliged 
to disengage one hand, and pomt out 
particular jewels, She had just been 
describing the aqua marine, a jewel of 
great valuc, when the prisoner stared, 
and in aninstant thrust her hand through 
the centre bar of the railings or gyrating 
placed there, and, seizing hold of the 
centre bow of the crown, pulled witha 
syeat violence to draw it forth. Witness 
called for assistance. When help was 
obtained she sent for the governor; a 
coustable was also sent for, who soon ar- 
rived, and took the prisoner into custody, 





She was searched, and about 5/. in money 


in Charles-street, Jerkeley-square, -Her |} was found upon her; there were alo 
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sme papers. In the struggle between 
the witness and the prisoner there were 
two bows’ of the crown broken from the 
socket; a string of pearls was also broken, 
which rolled upon the floor ; these were 


subsequently picked up by the witness, ' 


assisted by the governor.-The prisoner 
being called upon for her defence, said 
a she was a single woman, residing at 
10. 3, Union-street, Apollo-gardeits. On 
being asked hy the magistrate why she 
came so far from home, she replied she 
very often went to Thames-street to buy 
s#t herrings, “ Then,” said the magis- 
trate, “ what induced you to go to the 
Tower *"—“ I went on Friday purposely 
to see the lions ; no one was with me: I 
then went to see the crown.”—* How 
@ime you to snaich that article from the 
keeper?”"—“ I thought it a pity that so 
valuable a thing should remain there 
while half the nation was starving for 
wunt of bread! I wished also, at the 
time, to take the whole of what was 
there, and give it to the public!” She 
has been since discharged, as sane. 
Love Murder at Lishon.-Wm, Sawyer 
was‘indicted, at the Old Bailey sessions, 
for the wilful murder of Harriet Gaskett, 
at Lisbon, by shooting her through the 
head, on the 17th of April, 1814. The 
prisoner was a young man in the commis- 
suriat department of the British army, 
and the circumstances were of a most 
singular nature. The deceased went out 
to Portugal in the month of February 
1014, and lived with an officer in the 
same department with the prisoner. The 
latter was also a resident at their house 
AL Campo Major, near Lisbon, An at- 
tachment grew up between the deceased 


and the prisoner, which was the cause of 


jealousy to his brother officer. On the 
17th of April they met at dimer with 
two or three other officers, Harriet and 
the prisoner appeared much dejected, 
and ate no dinner, The prisoner parti- 
cularly appeared in a state of great 
mental deyection, Towards the evening 
he and the deceased walked together in 
the garden, and the report of three pis- 
tols were heard, On going into the gar- 
den, the prisoner and the deceased were 
both lving on the ground. Harriet Gas- 
khett was quite dead, but the prisoner 
was not, He was removed into the house, 
and soon recovered strength; he then 
cut his throat, but not fatally. The next 
day his brother officers met, and reduced 
into writing the statement of the facts, 
and it was read to the prisoner, who 
signed it. They collected the facts from 
report in the neighbourhood, and from 
what they understood to have passed. 
Ticy said the prisoucr appeared eel 
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and collected, ad understood whatevas 
read to him, except one witness, who 
said, it appeared to him that the prisoner 
was wholly indifferent to life, and be be- 
lieved would have signed any thing which 
had been presented to him, The written 
statements were then read, in which the 
prisoner acknowledged he had a criminal 
intercourse with Harriet Gaskett ; that 
she had promised to live with him, but 
that, her former protector discovering 
this arrangement, he had made her pro- 
mise not to live with him, but she added 
she would die with him. That, having 
made up their minds to die together, 
they went into the garden, when she 
drank half a bottle of landaaum, and he 
took the remainder ; that he then, at her 
request, shot her through the head, and 
discharged two pistols against bis own; 
and that, these not succeeding, he after- 
wards cut his throat.—This was the sub- 
stance of the evidence against him. In 
his defence, he put in a written paper, in 
which he stated he was unable to articus 
late trom the wound in his throat; but 
that all he remembered of the transaction 
was, that, being in great and extreme 


agitation of mind, he only recellected : 


being in the garden, where Harrict had 
declared she would kill herself, and des 
sired him to die with her. When he 


| convalesced from his wounds, he was 


told that he had signed some papers ; 
but he had no recollection how, or when, 
he had done it. A great number of 
officers, some of high rank, spoke most 
highly of him, as a good tempered and 
humane young man,—The learned judge 
having recapitulated the evidence, the 
jury retired for near two hours, and then 
returned a verdict of guilty; but strong- 
ly recommended him to mercy, as there 
Was no evidence of malice prepense. The 
verdict being received, the counsel for 
the prisoner moved, in arrest of judg- 
ment, that the court had no jurisdiction 
over the offence, being committed within 
an independent kingdom, not subject to 
Great Britain. Lord Ellenborough ad- 
mitted of this objection, but desired 
them to look at the indictment, to see if 
they found any other objection, In 
looking it through, two other objections 
were urged,—that it did not conclude 
“ against the form of the statute ;” and, 
also, it was not averred that the parties 
Were “ British subjects.’ Judgment 


Was respited, in order to have these 
points of law argued next term, 

James Ripley, the butler of Mr, Ro- 
binson, and the three soldiers, who were 
indicted for the murder of Jane Watson, 
on the 7th March, during the disturbance 
on account of the Corn Bill, Lave beeu 
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acquitted.~Counsel for the defence, the | 
attorney-general, Mr. Serjeant Best, Mr. 
Gurney, and Mr. Knapp; for the prose- 
cution, no one. Although the result 
could scarcely have been otherwise, as 
the person killed was decidedly a harm- 
less individual, however destitute, it 
would have been more decorous if some 
learned gentleman had been employed. 
At the recent Old Bailey sessions, 
Elizabeth Fenning was indicted for felo- 
niously administering a quantity ofarsenic 
in some dumplings, with intent to poison 
Mr. and Mrs, Turner and family. The 
servant was continually pressing her 
mistress to let her make some yeast 
dumplings, at which she pretended to be 
a famous hand. She bad lived seven 
weeks in the family of Mr. ‘Turner, in 
Chancery-lane, and had received notice 
to quit tor jmproper behaviour ; but her 
mistress tdéok compassion on her, and 
suffered her to remain in the family. On 
the 2ist of March the brewer left some 
yeast, and, instead of getting the dough 
from the baker's, as usual, the prisoner 
made it herself. Mr. and Mrs. Turner, 
and the father of the latter, dined toge- 
ther; Mrs, ‘I’. ate very little of the yeast 
dunpling, but she was taken ill, betore 
she had done dinner, with a violent sick- 
ness, exeruciating pain in the head, Xe. ; 
she was compelled to leave the table, 
and the pains continued until nine o'clock 
in the evening. ‘The other persons who 
ate ot the dumplings were affected in a 
similar manner. The prisoner had got 
the poison out of a drawer ; it was writ- 
ten upon, “ arsenic, deadly poison,” 
Medical men proved that poison had 
been put into the pan where the dump- 
lings were mixed, and the evidence was 
conclusive against the prisoner. Guilty 
—Death.—The prisoner is 20 years of 
age, of diminutive stature, but rather 
interesting features, She protested her 





innocence ina solemn manner, and main- 
tained her firmness till she got to the | 
door of the court, going out, when the | 
horroy of her situation seemed to flash 
upon her mind, and she fell senseless to | 
the ground; after which she was seized 
with strong hysteric fits. Her father 
was in court, and seemed deeply affected 
with ber situation, 

A French actor is said to have been a | 
principal agent of Bonaparte in arrang- 
ing the measures for facilitating his re- 
storation. He visited Elba under the 
pretence of managing some dramatic 
representations for the exiled emperor, 
and, when he returned tu Paris, brought 
vommunications to the principal adhe- 
rents of} Napoleon.—This alludes to the 
cclebrated Talma, 
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The new Tneome-tax Bill has been 
drawn up by Mr. Lowndes. According 
to report, itis to be 124 per cent, on all 
returns above a certam rate, anc gra- 
dually to descend to tive on the lowest, 
But the same principle of taking ineome 
and not property, as the basis of the 
assessment, still remains ; and, itis to be 
feared, with all the inquisitorial powers, 
of whith the whole kingdom has so justly 
and so loudly complained. 

A tradesman, a few days ago, laid a 
wager with another that he would pass 
through Monmoutli-street, where the 
dealers in clothes are so importunate, 
without being wanted to purchase, His 
expedient was as follows:—Accompanied 
by umpires, he proceeded to Monmouth- 
street, when, taking out an inkhorn, ke 
fastened it to his button-hole ; then, with 
a large account-book in his hand, he pro- 
ceeded on at a slow rate, and completely 
passed down the street, and back on the 
opposite side, without being once accost- 
ed; the tradesmen regularly retreating 
as he advanced, under the impression of 
his being a colleetor of taxes ! 


MARRIAGES, 

At Spencer House, Mr. Vernon, eldest 
son of the Archbishop of York, to Lady 
Elizabeth Bingham, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Lucan. 

At St. George's, Hanover-squgre, Lord 
Edw. O’Brien, to Miss Methuen, young- 
est danghter of Mr. Methuen, ot Lower 
Grosvenor-street. 

At Mary-le-bone, the Rev. C.C, Cham. 
bers, younger son ot the late Sir Robert 
Chambers, knt. late chief justice of 
Bengal, to Lilias, third daughter of Adam 
Callandar, esq. New Cavendish-street. 

At Wisdiediem Surrey, Benj. Shaw, 
esq. M.P. for Westbury, to Mary, young- 
est daughter of the late Jos. Ewart, esq. 
formerly minister plenipotentiary and 
envoy extraordinary at Berlin. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Rich. Boodle, rector of Radstock, 
Somerset, to Mary, eldest daughter of E. 
Boodle, esq. of Brook-street.—Alexander 
RK. Sidebottom, esq. of Sloaye-street, to 
Miss Beverley, of Piccadilly. 

At Bloomsbury, J. G. Anthony, esq. of 
Konigsberg, to Betty Maria, daughter 
of F. H. Tyler, esq. of Bedtord-street, 
and niece to Lord ‘Teynham. 

At Putney, Henry Gillman, esq. of the 
3d regt, or Butts, son of the late Brig,- 
Gen. Gillman, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of John Winter, ~ 

At Mary-le-bone, the Rev, M. Benson, 
rector of Merstham, in Surrey, to Mra, 
Aldersey, of Wimpole-street.—The Rev. 
T. Mills, third son of ‘IT. Mills, esq. of 
3D 2 
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Great Saxham Hall, te Anne, voungest 
daughter ot N. Barnardiston, esq. of 
Rycs Lodge, near Sudburs, Sutiolk. 

“At Hackney, The. Hoskws, esy. R.N 


to the daughter ot Mer. Leishman, of 


Sutton-place, Hackney. 

At Queen-square Chapel, John Wright, 
esq. eldest son of J, Wright, of Kelvedon 
Hiall, Essex, esq. to Mary Catherine, 
second daughter of the late I’. Cholmeley, 
of Brandsby, Yorkshire, esq. 

At Fulham, James Thompson, esq. jun. 
of George-street, Hanover-square, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Cartwright, 
ot Lower Grosvenor-street. 

At Bloomsbury, Mr. J. FP. Holdernesse, 
to Sarah, second daughter of Geo. Stein- 
man, esq. of Woburn-place, Russell-sq. 

At St. Clement's Danes, James Green, 
esq. of Lenton Abbey, near Nottingham, 
to Mis. Bliz. Horst, of Blackheath, 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Thomas Andrews, to Rachel, fifth 
daughter of the late Mr. Bright, Maldon. 


Lord Cremore, to Miss Whaley, ot 


Dublio. 

At Edmburgh, Col. Sir Wm, Delancey, 
K.C.B. to Magdaline, second daughter ot 
Sir James Hall, of Douglas, bart, and 
niece to the Kail of Selkirk. 

At Brighthe!mstene, Lieut.-Colonel 
Downman, of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
to Miss Marsh, only daughter ot John 
Marsh, esq. late chainman of the Victual- 
ling Board. 

At St. Helen's, Isle of Wieht, W. W. 
Auwyl, esq. M.D. ot Oswestry, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Hon, Mr. Jus- 
tice Grose, of Priory, 

At Berkhampstead, Herts, John East- 
wood, esq. of London, to Miss Howe, 
daughter of Col. Howe. 

Wim. Caunninghome, esq. of Enterkine, 
to Miss Grace Maxwell, daughter of Sir 
David Maxwell, bart. et Cardoness, 


\t West Wickham, Major Cator, of 


the Roval Horse Artillery, to Miss Far- 
nabs, only danghter of the late Sir John 
Farnabs, bart. of Wickham-court, Kent. 

At Limerick, Arehdeacon Maunsell, 


to Miss Warburton, eldest daughter of 


the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Li- 
micrick, 

\t Peignmouth, Captain R, Williams, 
R.N,. to Miss Whitmore, eldest daughter 








of Wm. Whitmore, csq. of Dudmaston, | 


Sa }’. 
Rev, uP I. Ry nel, Dean of Ross, to 
Miss Croker, siste: 


e! 


the Admiralty. 


\t Berwick, Mr. Rob. Thomas. &5. to 
Mi . Spence, o ‘This is the @fth tune 
the caarming bride has been led to the 
atiar ot Hyvmen, and but a forlevht since 


ey bask Lusband d ed! 


to the Seeretary of 


Lieut.General Elwes, of Stoke College, 
Suffolk, to Sarah, eldest daughter ot the 
Rev. W. Sadler, vicar of Clare. 


DEATHS. 

In Grafton-street, Mrs, Walpole, widow 
of Rd. Walpole, esq. and daughter of the 
late Sir Benj. Hammet, of ‘Taunton. 

In Piccadilly, Sir Willoughby Aston, 
bart. 67: leaving no descendant, the 
ancient baronetage becomes extinct. 

In Queen-street, May-fair, Mrs. Por- 
teus, relict of thelate Dr. Porteus, Bishop 
of London, 

Mrs. Cowper, 63, the wite of Henry 
Cowper, esq. Old Palace-yard. 

iu Bedtord-street, Bedtord-square, 61, 
Francis Henry ‘Tyler, esq. 

In Charlotte-street, 56, John Richard 
Hilton, esq. 

In Harley-place, Lieut.-Gen. Vigors 
of the East-India Company’s service. 

Alex. Christmas Coombe, 44, of East 
Barnet, esq. 

At Turnham Green, 60, James Ware, 
esq. of New Bridge-street. 

In Finsbury-square, Edm, Stack, esq, 

In Beaumont-street, Lieut.-Colonel 
Wim. Beatty. 

In New Boswell-court, Rich. Bevan, 
esq. barvister-at-law, of the Middle 
Temple, and a commissioner of appeals 
in the Exeise, 

In Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, 
8, Andrew Jos, Carrighan, esq. 

At Twickeuham Lodge, 47, George 
Thackrah, esq. 

At Greenwich, Peter Verney, esq. 

In Leich-street, Brunswick-square, 52, 
W.J. Porter, esq. 

In Parliament-street, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Morris, widow of the late Dr. 
Morris, 

At Pentonville, Jas. Dinwiddie, LL.D. 
who accompanied Lord Macartney to 
China. 

In Oxtord-street, Edw. Morris, esq. 
one of the masters of the High Court of 
Chancery, formerly fellow of Peter 
House, Cambridge, and for many years 
M.P, for Newport, Cornwall. 

At Wells, Somerset, Lady Wolff, relict 
of the late Sir Jacob Wolff, bart. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Sir Jolw 
Stuart, the hero ot Maida. 

In Hertfordshire, occasioned by a dis- 
appointment in love, Miss Lucy King, @ 
young lady of rare qualities and a very 
genteel fortune, She letta legacy ef 500, 
to the clergyman to whom she was so 


~ 
‘ 


/ much attached: who expressed his asto- 


lishment at the event, as he bad only 
been twice im the company of Miss K. 
ind preached twice in the parish where 


she resided, She had not commrunicated 


1 











her deep-rooted attachment till a few 
days previous to ber dissolution,—* ’J%s 
the brain of the victim which tempers the 
dart,” 

At Eden Hall, in Cumberland, Julia, 
daughter of the late Sir J. C. Musgrave, 
bart. and only sister of Sir P, Musgrave, 
bart. 

While sitting at dinner, in an apo- 
plectic fit, John Russell, esq. of Maid- 
stone. 

At Bath, Miss Palmer. 

Near Penzance, Miss Mary Tremen- 
heere. 

At Newark, 62, Mrs. Foster, relict of 
Richard Foster, esq. 

At Exeter, Jos. Gattey, esq. one of the 
aldermen of that city: he had twice 
served the office of mayor. 
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At Bath, Wm. Bowen, M.D. an emi- 
nent physician, and one of the members 
of the corporation of that city, 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Henry Siddons, 
patentee ot the theatre, 

At Deeping St. James, 95, Catharine 
Allum: she was followed to the grave 
by her father ! 

At Tobago, his Excellency Governor 
Sir William Young, bart. 

At Nice, 55, Sir Stephen Rich, Glynne, 
bart. of Hawarden Castle, Flint. 

At Lisbon, 18, Miss Caroline Smith, 
daughter of the late Major-Gen, Smith, 

At Cobourg, 77, the Prince of Saxe- 
Cobourg, who commanded the Austrian 
armies in the campaigns of 1793and 1794, 

At Vienna, by a tall from his horse, 
the Prince of Aremberg. 
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LADIES FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 
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Vf ORNING DRESS.— Plain India mull 
-"" muslin, with double flounces, orna- 
mented with pink or evening-primrose 
ribband ; the back drawn very full, as 
last month, according to the French 
mode ; front and sleeves plaited small, 


Brills and trimmings are composed of 


Valenciennes lace. Pink kid shoes and 
gloves, 

~ The Pomona-green sarsnet  pelisse, 
trimmed with rich India border, is still 
worn ; but is giving place, with the ad- 
vance of the seusons, to dresses of a 
lighter texture. A bonnet to correspond, 
with an elegant plume of feathers. The 
height of the crown of the bonnet is di- 
winished since our last. 





FULL DRESS of Morella gauze wore 
over primrose sattin, trimmed with a 
handsome Brussels lace; itis full drawn 
in front, and trimmed with Brussels lace. 
Pearl beads are much worn in full 
dresses, and, contrasted with the Morella 
gauze, have a very beautiful appear- 
ance. The width of the dress across 
the shoulders is by no means diminished. 

An elegant Turkish turban, orna- 
mented with pearls ; or an elegant wreath 
of blnsh-roses round the knot of the 
hair, which is fixed high upon the crown 
of the head. Necklace and ear-rings 
of foreign pebble. Scarf of rich em- 
broidered blond lace. White kid shoes 
and gloves, 
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HORTULANA. 
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MAY. 
Lo! flowering May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. —MILTON, 


eg 


HAT a month is May! Enjoying during this month a serene sky, a pure air, 

the reviving fragranee of the earth, with the melody of the feathered tribes, 
the spirits are exhilarated, the heart is expanded, and devotion is poured forth m 
grateful adoration. Such is this season, when we 


——* without notice pass 
The sleepy crocus; and the staring daisy, 


That courtier of the sun. 


What tind we now? 


The love-sick cowslip, which her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart ; and hiere’s the meek 


And soft-cyed primyose,"— 
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540 Monthly Kalendar. 


Anemones and ranuncubtses should be partienlarly watched at this period of the 
vear, if it be wished to produce them in beauty and perfection. The leafing of 
trees is usnally completed in May. Hearts-ease now appear in corn-fields ; butter. 
oups spread over the meadows ; and bryony shews its tlowers In the hedges. 

Bulbs, still in water-glasses, but past tlowering, should have their leayes cut, and 
then be planted in the ground, ; 

Carnations and pinks, whether in pots or others ise, will require to be watered in 
dry weather. Edge grass walks. Campanulas, rockets, stocks, wall-tlowers, and 
other choice plants in pots, must also be watered, and their flower-stalks be neatly 
traincd to sticks as they advance. —Such patches of annuals as were sown about the 
borders, aud designed to remain there, now require to be thinned out.——China- 
asters, stocks, French and African marigolds, amaranthuses, prince’s-feather, 
columbines, India pinks, mignionette, love-lies-a-bleeding, foxgloves, sweet-wil- 
hams, hollylocks, sun-tlowers, and wall-flowers, with many others, sown in March 
er the beginning of last month, should be planted out towards the close of the 
present month, since, provided the weather be showery, they will tmprove by 
trausplanting, 

Stick up, or otherwise aid, such flowers as require it; clear away weeds ; and 
rake and dress borders and walks. 
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MONTHLY KALENDAR. 


—_— 
MAY. 


Hard is his heart, unmelted by thee—May ! 
Uncouscious of Love's nectar-tickling sting, 
And, unrelenting, cold to Beauty's rav ; 
Beauty, the mother and the child of Spring!—Tuompson. 


ete 


h ¥Y is personified as a youth clothed in white and green, having his robe em- 
. broidered with dattodils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles, being crowned with a 
garland of white and damask roses; with a nightiugaie perched on the foretinger of 
the right hand, while he holds a lute in his left. According to the best authorities 
on the pomt, May is so called trom Maid, the mother of Mereury, to whom saeri- 
fices were now offered by tha Romans. Near the emblematical tigure which re- 
presents this month, stand Gemma, or the ‘Pwins, being the sign which the Sus 
enters on the @ist. 

1. Monday.—MVay Day. Our ancestors held an anniversary assembly on this day, 
when the Column of May tormed the great standard of justice in the bi y-Commons, 
or tields of May. Besides the rites attending the may-pole, on which a garland 
or crown was hung, being the signal tor convening the people, this day was con- 
sidered as the boundary-day that divided the contines of winter and summer, in 
allusion to winch there was instituted a imock-war between two parties ; the one 
in defence of the continuance of winter, the other tor bringing in the samme 
‘the youth were divided into troops, the one in winter livery, the other in the 
habit of spring, but the spring was sure to obtain the victory, which they eele- 
brated with branches and tlowers in their hands, exclaimine—“ We have brought 
tlhe summer home!” Scotland still celebrates the festivities of Mav-dav. In the 
north of England, also, the young people of both sexes go aut early on May 
yrorming, to gather the flowering thorns and the dew of grass, which they convey 
home with music and acclamations ; and, having dressed a pole on the tow n-green 
with garlands, dance around it. Henry the Eighth rede @-maying trom Greenwich 
to Shooter's Hill, accompanied by Queen Katherine, and several lords and ladies. 
a eo ts, that on May-morning * every man, except impediment, would 

sulk j Ss S ree , Saas * al : 
——" — “ _ adow and ar en woods, there to rejoice their spuriks with 
ocauty 3 avour of sweet Howers ; and with the harmony of birds, praising 
God in their hind!” ‘ 
Sunt Philp, and Saint James the Less.-Philip was born at Bethsaida in Gak- 


‘ a " , } : n : . — : . . . 4 
be hed the Gospel in Upper Asia; and died at Higrapolis in Phrygia, 
: * had resided for some time.—James, called the Less, was the son ot 
phous, and gn the vear 36, or there > SEC 
) ip year So, or thereabout, he seems to have been appointed 
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supermtendant of the church at Jerusalem, presiding there in council, about 4e 
or 50 of our era, and surnamed the Just. He was the author of the canonioul 
epistle that goes under the name of St. James, which was written about the year 
61. He, nevertheless, suffered martyrdom, during a tumult at the ‘Temple early 
in the vear 6%. 

Last Quarter of the Moon, at 12 o'clock to-day. 

2. Tuesday.—Saturn will be in his quadratare, at 9 o'clock this evening, 

S. Wednesday.—-Invention of the Holy Cross.—Iluveution here takes its import from 
the Latin word “ inventus,” which is to tind; tor it is said that St. Helena on 
this day discovered the true cross of Christ, deep in the ground, on mount Cal 
vary. 

4. Hoty Tuerspay; or, Ascension Day.-Holy Thursday has from the earliest 
times been set apart for commemorating the Ascension of our Saviour into 
Heaven, where “ he sitteth at the right hand ot God, and whence he shall de- 
scend with glory to determine the diual state of the spirits of all mankind?” 
Formerly it was customary for the parish priests of London, together with the 
churehwardens, and a number of boys, with wands in their hands, to ** beat the 
bounds” of their respective parishes, by walking round them in procession, 

5. Priday.— Daylight has increased 7 hours and 15 minutes. 

6. Saturday. St. John Evang. ante Port. Lat. The words “ ante port, lat.” signify 
beture the gate called Porta Latina, aud allude to the Evangelist’s miraculous 
deliverance from being put into a tun of burning oil, betore she gate of “ porte 
latyn,” at Rome; which deliverance has been commemorated on this day, 

7. SUNDAY AFTER Ascension,—Birth-day of the Duchess of York ; who was born 
May the 7th, 1707. 

8. Monday.--Kaster Tetm ends. Mercury will be in conjunction with the Moon, 
at one o'clock this morning. 

o Tuesday.--New Moon, this day, at 20 m. after 6h. in the morning. 

10. Wednesday.—Sun rises at 4 h. 25 m.; sets at 7 h. 37m. 

11. Thursday,— Venus will be inconjunction with the Moon, at ten o’cloek to-night. 

12. Friday.—Venus sets at 10 h, 46m. this evening, 

15, Saturday.—Old May Day; and Oxford Term ends, 

14. Wiir-Sunpsy.— Morning lessons are from Deuteronomy xvi. and Acts xix, ; 
the evening lessons are from Isaiah xi. and Acts xix. This day is devoted to the 
celebration of the Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles, in the visible ap- 
pearaace of fiery-cloven tongues, Whit-Sunday, or Whiten-Sunday, seems to 
bave been so called partly from the glorious light of heaven, which was this day 
vouchsafed from the Father of Lights, and also inasmuch as it formed one of the 
stated periods tor baptism in the ancient church, when the baptised were arrayed 
in White garments, 

15. Wiyt-Monpay.—Holiday at all the publie offices.—Greenwich and Wands- 
worth fairs both held this day, and the two days following, 

ic. Warr-Turspay.—Another holiday for the public offices. 

First Quarter of the Moon, at 2 h. 47 m, this morning, 

17. Wednesday.—-Ember Week, when Oxford Term begins.—Birth dav of the 
Princess ot Wales; who was born in 1768, and became the mother ot Princess 
Charlotte of Wales on the 7th of January, 1796. 

18. ‘Phursday.--Jupiter will be in conjunction with the Moon, at 5 h, this afternoon. 

19. Friday.—Saint Dunstan, formerly an archbishop of Canterbury, this day — 
his commemoration, Edgar, sole monarch of England, having advanced him to 
the Primacy, being already abbot of Glastonbury, where he was born, Dunstan 
at length compelled the secular canons to put away their wives, and become 
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monks. He was born in the year 041, and died in 988, having held the see of 


Loudon, together with the archbishopric of Canterbury, for the space of twenty- 
seven years, Dunstan was skilled in painting, had made uncommon proficiency 
in music, excelled in refining of metals, painted and copied good books, and 
manufactured crosses, vials, and sacred vestinents. 

Birth-day of her present Majesty, formerly Princess Charlotte Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. Although she was born on the 19th of May, 1744, yet her birth-day has 
been always observed ou the 18th of January. 

<0. Saturday.—Sun rises at 4h, 8 m.; setsat 7h. 52 m. 

21. Trintvy Sunpay.—The spontaneous celebration of this festival, instituted in 
order to pay the greatest tribute of religious worship to the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, is of a very ancient date ; and the council of Aviles, in 1209, made it a 
feast of obligation for ali the church of Chvist, ‘This mystery is the very foun- 
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: dation of our religion; and, in spite of the attacks of several heresiarchs, and 

E thei followers, at all times, it remains one of the principal tenets of our church, 

‘ The belief is founded upon indisputable texts; and to destroy it, would be to 
sap atonce the whole fabric of the religion of Christ. 

Mercury's supertot conjunction will be at eleven o'clock to-night ; and the 
Sun will enter the sign called Gemini, at 23m. past 12h. or midnight; when 
Cambridge Verm divides. 

”. Monday tirth-day of Princess Elizabeth, who was born in 1770. 

3. Tuesday.— Full Moon, at 3m. before 5 h. this morning. 

of, Wednesday. —Twilight ends ten minutes before midnight. 

’5. Thursday.—¢ orpus Christi, or the festival of the Body of Christ, always falls on 
the Thursday neat after Trimity Sunday. This day, termed the Fete de Dieu, is 
one of the greatest festivals of the Romish church. Corpus Christi day is ob- 

; served in honour of the Eucharist. 

' “6. Friday.—Saint Anyustin, or Austin, the first English primate, who was originally 
a monk at Rome, was sent, about the year 506, by Gregory I. at the head of forty 
other monks, to convert the English to Christianity. Ethelbert, the king, soon 
became a convert; after which Austin, having compietely succeeded, resided 
principally at Canterbury, anciently called Durovernum, where he died on the 
goth ot Mav, 607. 

‘Prinits ‘Term begins to-day. - Herschel is in opposition, at 4 o'clock this morning, 

7. Saturday. The commemoration of the Venerable Bede. This eminent man, de- 
servedly esteemed as one of our most ancient historians, was born in 672, in the 
vicinage of Weremouth, and bishopric of Durham, and was educated in the 
monastery of St, Peter, near the mouth of the river Wyre. At the age of 18 he 
was ordained deacon, and priestat 50. Sometime in 731 he published his Eccle- 
siastical History, a work alone sufficient to confer the immortality of reputation 
on his name. He died in 759, of a lingering consumption, and his bones were 
finally removed to Durham. Amidst an ignorant and illiterate age, Ins learning 
was extensive, his application almost incredible, his piety exemplary, and his 
modesty as excessive. He was universally esteemed, consulted, and admired ; 
and his learning and piety acquired him the surname of “ Venerable.” The first 
reneral collection of his works appeare dat Paris in 1544, in three volumes folio, 
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vs. SUNDAY APTER Trintry. Saturn will be in conjunction with the Moon, at 
mrudoiht. 

#9. Monday.——-Pestoration- ef Charles the Second: who, being most wondertully re- 
stored to the throne of his father, Charles the First, made his public entry ‘into 
London on the 29th of May, 16050, which was also his birth-day, , 

$0. “Tuesday.—Davy is 16 hours and 8 minutes long. , 

i. Wednesday. Last Quarter of the Moon, this day, at 6h, 4m. in the morning.— 


Night is now only 7 hours and 50 minutes long. 
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